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The special cut paper pattern designs, which have proved 
to be so popular a feature with our readers during the past 
year, have been resumed for the season. 

These patterns, which are most carefully prepared by an 
expert cutter, are designed to bring within the reach of our 
readers, at a moderate cost, well-cut costumes of the latest and 
most select Paris designs. The patterns are made in one 
An order coupon with prices and fur- 
ther details will be found on page 491. 


standard size only 








HE constant effort and thought of the Emma Wil 
lar’ Association are to honor the memory of its be 
loved preceptor, Mrs. Emma Willard, founder of 
the Troy Seminary, and one of the first women to 

promote the higher education for women. Several years 
igo the Board of Regents was asked by it to receive a life 
size bust of Mrs. Willard, to be placed in the State Library 
at Albany. This request was graciously received and 
promptly granted, and the association took measures at 
once to have the bust made. It was the suggestion of 
Miss Sarah Willard, a granddaughter of Mrs. Willard, that 
to a woman might be committed this work of delineating 
a woman. The selection of Miss Enid Yandell, an artist 
whose work had found a place in the Woman's Building 
at the World's Fair, and who was the first woman to be 
made a member of the National Sculptors’ Society, fol 
lowed. A fortnight ago, at a reception given at Gardner 
School, the residence of Mrs. Charles H. Gardner, 607 
Fifth Avenue, one of the officers of the association, the 
bust was unveiled, and a large gathering of the member 
ship and guests enjoyed a first view. Mrs. Russell Sage, 
the president of the association, delivered a characteristi 
cally pointed and brief address, slipping off the drapery of 
the bust as she finished, and showing it against a draping 
of pink and white—the colors of the association. The 
likeness isan excellent one, and the fine strong face of this 
remarkable woman will be no mean ornament to our State 
balls. On Thursday, June 26, the bust will be formally 
presented to the librarian at the Capitol in Albany by 
Mrs. Sage. A large delegation of the association will also 
be present 


HE election of Mr. Arthur T. Hadley to the Presidency 
of Yaie, and to succeed President Timothy Dwight, 
whose resignation at bis own request takes place during 
the coming June Commencement, is an event which of 
necessity is far reaching in its consequences. No mother 
with a son to educate can be quite indifferent to it. The 
influence of a great seat of learning is one of the most 
powerful formative influences of an age or a country. 
But the influence of the man who occupies that seat is the 
most potent of all influences wielded by it. We have all 
recoguized this in connection with Mr. Eliot's Presidency 
of Harvard, and in that of Mr. Daniel Gilman at Johns 
Hopkins. And we shall see it in connection with the ad- 
ministration of young Mr. Hadley at Yale. He is only 
forty three years of age, and the first man not a clergy- 
man ever to be called upon to preside over that institu 
tion of learning. He is a man of brilliant attainments 
and accomplishments—one of the few infant prodigies 
who ever fulfilled the promises of his youth. He was 
born and bred in New Haven, and in his very childhood 
inoculated with all the traditions of the college. He is 
greatly loved by the undergraduates—always a test of 
something fine in the character of an older man 
Mr. Hadley has one other claim to great excellence and 
fitness for the place he is to fill—the possession of a wife 
in every way worthy to stand by his side. She is «a wo 
mau of clear, keen perceptions, broad judgments, perfect 
integrity of character, helpful, sweet, amiable, gentle, en 
dowed with a saving grace of humor, and that most ex 
cellent thing in woman a low voice. She is destined to 
exert an influence of her own at Yale, and one happily in 
which every mother in the country must rejoice. She 
was a daughter of ex-Governor Morris of Connecticut, 
and is a graduate of Vassar. 
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OSA BONHEUR, whose death was lately reported 
from Fontainebleau, was the first woman in France to 
be decorated with the Cross of the Legion of Honor. 
This distinction was conferred upon her during the Sec- 
ond Empire, when she and George Sand were rival candi- 
dates for the honor. Stories of George Sand’s early bo- 
hemian life were urged against the novelist, and the Cross 
was given to her son, who used always to refer to it as be- 
longing to his mother. But there was nothing but excel- 
lence to be urged against Rosa Bonheur, who, for all her 
weakness for masculine attire, had lived without public 
or private reproach. The Empress Eugénie is said to 
have offered it ‘Simpulsively” to her because of “the 
beauty of a whole life devoted to art and family duties.” 
This masculine attire, by -the-way, never militated 
against the painter. It was one of the cases in which it 
was considered so becoming or so appropriate that criti- 
cism was forgotten. We all remember a picture of her 
in her youth, with short hair, and dressed in the velvet 
jacket of a man. In fact, few of us have known her in 
any other way, and it was with something of a shock that, 
a few weeks since, we came upon her published portrait 
as the picture of an old person, though still with short 
hair, now white, and still with the velvet jacket of a 
man, though now covered with decorations. Perhaps the 
strongest reason, however, for forgiving her her male at- 
tire lay in the fact that the assumption of it sprang from 
an earnest purpose to be well equipped for work. Liv- 
ing in Paris,as she did in those days, she had no place 
for studyimg cattle except in stables and in slaughter- 
houses, and dressed as a boy no one suspected her sex, 
and she was free to come and go as she chose. There 
was certainly nothing of the feminine in her face, and as 
an old woman she might easily have been mistaken for 
an old man. The last- few years of her life were sad- 
dened by many losses, until she stood almost alone, with- 
out family connections. Some happy chance brought 
Miss Klumpke, the American painter, in her way, and the 
younger woman devoted all her affections to the care of 
the famous-but lonely old woman. They lived together 
on the borders of the Fontainebleau Forest, in a place 
called By (pronounced Bee), where, in an enclosed garden, 
animals of various kinds —some as models and all as 
friends—lived together in harmony and content. 
New- Yorkers have considered themselves fortunate in 
possessing Rosa Bonheur’s great masterpiece, the ‘* Horse 
Fair,” now in the Metropolitan Museum of Art. 


NOTHING is stronger than human prejudice — pre 

judgments which, blind as inherited instincts, recog- 
nize neither the plea of reason nor the dictates of common 
charity. Sympathy alone can overcome prejudice—sym- 
pathy born with some quick stirring of the imagination, 
by which new mental heights and broader outlooks are 
attained. This is as true for the prejudices ruling be- 
tween individuals as for those ruling between races and 
nations. We, as Americans, are supposed to be a broad- 
minded and progressive people, and yet our prejudices 
are as strong as any that prevailamong more conservative 
nations. We have proved it again and again in our atti- 
tude toward the Chinese, the Indian, and the negro. For 
some reason, too, in certain of our communities and among 
certain of our creeds and professions, this prejudice pre- 
vails to an extraordinary degree against the French, whose 
ideals of life and literature, codes of laws and system of 
government, furnish fruitful themes for diatribes. This 
prejudice, strange to say, exists side by side with the 
enthusiasm of a mad following for everything French in 
the way of fashion 

And yet the careful student must confess that France 
has never given better evidence of that strong, vital, virile 
principle always ruling in ber than in her final triumph 
in the Dreyfus case. The very safety of the state seemed 
threatened by the course which the Court of Cassation 
has now followed. Mysterious suggestions of terrible 
troubles and dangers to the army and the government 
itself were made when this same course was proposed. 
Even the relations of France to foreign powers were said 
to be threatened, so that the people were frightened, ani- 
mosities grew, and insurrections were planned. But in 
spite of all of these the really noble men of France have 
fought for truth, and the highest court in the land has 
now come out for justice. 

Dreyfus is to have another trial, all open and above- 
board. Many persons of eminence in this country never 
believed it possible, so great was their prejudice. The 
French were declared to be only a volatile people, incapa- 
ble of any lofty stand for principle. Dreyfus, of course, 
has suffered while France has been righting herself—suf- 
fered more than any but the very few in history. His 
brave wife has endured agonies. But, terrible as their 
lives for four years have been for them both, the fact that 
France has proved herself at last is the great fact to be 
remembered by us all, and to be remembered most by 
them. Not the most prejudiced among us can longer ex- 
claim that truth and justice do not prevail in that lovely 
country, and those to whom France is always dear can 
only rejoice in the latest test of excellence which she has 
given 


HE International Congress of Women, to be held in 

London from June 26 to July 5, will be attended by 
delegates from practically the whole civilized world. It 
promises to be a literal nine days’ wonder among women’s 
meetings. The programme announces over 230 papers, 
and these will be supplemented by hundreds of speakers 
who will take part in the discussions. The subjects to 
be noticed have been grouped under five general heads— 
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Educational, Professional, Legislative and Industrial, Po- 
litical, and Social. 

One of the most interesting features of the congress 
will be the participation of women speaking different 
languages. A knowledge of English, French, and Ger- 


‘man will be in demand. Of course a single series of 


meetings cannot accommodate the hundreds of speakers, 
but the headquarters and the most important meetings 
will be in Westminster Hall. Subordinate sessions will 
meet in the convocation hall of the church-house in Dean's 
Yard and in other interesting places, but none of them 
will have quite the environment of the main meetings. 
Westminster Hall is one of the really great rooms of the 
vorld—great in itself and great in its associations. It 
seems almost incredible that the meetings of the congress 
are to be held there, where generations of English sov- 
ereigns were crowned, where the unhappy Charles I. was 
tried, and where Cromwell was hailed as Lord Protector. 
There is a certain incongruity in the thought of a latter- 
day woman advancing to the platform, paper in hand, 
where once the king’s champion rode to fling down the 
gauntlet for his sovereign. Perhaps the announcement 
which has come has been mistaken, and there is some 
other Westminster Hall. 

At least there can be no question as to certain other 
features of the congress. The Countess of Aberdeen de 
livers the opening address; there will be a reception at 
Stafford House, another reception by Lady Battersea at 
Surrey House, a garden party at Fulham Palace, the res- 
idence of the Bishop of London, and a meeting addressed 
by the Archbishop of Canterbury. Whatever may or 
may not be accomplished by the congress, it seems certain 
that the delegates will have some red-letter days. 


HE regents of the Mount Vernon Ladies’ Association 

have exceptional perquisites connected with their 
work. Their annual meeting is held at Mount Vernon, 
and for ten days, right in the heart of May, they live in 
the old mansion which their labors have restored and 
preserved. Visitors to the house a few weeks ago rubbed 
their eyes and looked twice at the rumpled condition of 
the pillows of the bed on which Washington died. And 
there was « startling anachronism about the presence, in 
each of the quaint old bedchambers, of au aggressively 
modern trunk anda spring coat or hat. For the regents 
the sojourn there must be days of real delight. A special 
steamer takes them down from Washington, and curries 
them back at the close of their visit. Their deliberations 
are daily matters held in the old banquet-room, which, 
for the time being, is closed to the public. Their meals 
are served in the room which was once George Washing 
ton’s library. And at night, when the sight-seers are all 
gone and the place has settled down into the dreamy quiet 
of a Southern twilight, and the air is heavy with the pun 
gent smell of the great box hedges in the garden, the re 
gents sit out on the flagged veranda, and, it is to be hoped, 
are grateful for their perquisites, even as we are grateful 
to them for their labors. 


AN English golficide has been to the pains of accumu 

lating statistics in regard to the game as it is played in 
Great Britain to-day. Perhaps we cannot equal his fig 
ures now, but a few years will witness the usual Ameri 
ean expansion of other records, and we will be doubling 
and trebling what our British cousins have done. The 
golficide estimates that there are a thousand clubs in the 
United Kingdom, with an average membership of a hun 
dred players. This gives a very respectable total of one 
hundred thousand players, who are supposed—by the 
golficide—to spend individually about $125 annually in 
their pursuit of the game. This sum covers the expendi 
ture for railway expenses, luncheons, caddies, clubs, balls, 
and other items, and is said to be a pretty fair average 
If it may be accepted, then there is spent annually, in 
Great Britain alone, $12,500,000 in the attempt, as some 
body has said, to knock a little ball into a little hole 
The figures are large enough to “ give us pause,” but not 
to dismay us. Twelve million dollars might better be 
spent in the pursuit of golf than in maintaining sanita 
riums for the victims of nervous prostration. 


HE opera announcements for next year begin encour- 

agingly. It is settled that the Grau company will be- 
gin the season, probably in San Francisco, about October 
20. Madame Sembrich will head the company then, her 
enormous suecess in the season just over having appar 
ently decided her to make a long visit to this country next 
year. Jean de Reszke will probably come over only in 
time for the opening of the New York season. The pros 
pects of having Calvé back again seem good, and there is 
every reason to believe that the season of 1899-1900 will 
repeat the extraordinary success of the one of this last 
winter. As for other music, Paderewski is expected on 
this side about November, and there will be a procession 
of great singers and players coming afier him. Even at 
this distance the winter begins to have its attractions. 


R. and Mrs. Andrew Carnegie have taken up their 

permanent residence at Skibo Castle, a North Scot- 
land place which Mr. Carnegie lately bought. The es 
tate is a broad one, and the tenants gave the new pro- 
prietor a real Highland welcome, with pipers and flags and 
unyoked horses and all the rest of it. The flag was of a 
pattern devised by Mr. Carnegie several years ago, during 
his residence—then temporary—in England. It is one 
which serves two masters—a double arrangement, with the 
British emblem on one side and the stars and stripes on 
the other. When this somewhat nondescript banner was 
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presented, Mr Carnegie called it ‘‘a united flag which 
embraces our entire English-speaking race ”"—a not un- 
pleasant sentiment which will be more acceptable now 
than it would have been sometimes, There seems to be a 
willingness of wealth to wander from its ain fireside, when 
that fireside happens to be American. One month has 
seen the winding up of the affairs of three prominent 
families on this side of the Atlantic. William Waldorf 
Astor, the Bradley Martins, and Mr. and Mrs. Carnegie 
have followed the example of the humble tenementer, and 
with due neatness and completeness have made their May 
moving to another country. Of course in Mr. Carnegie’s 
case it is a going back to the land of his birth, so even an 
American may heartily wish them joy at Skibo Castle. 


NEW Home for Working-Girls has been opened in 

New York About a year ago the late Baroness de 
Hirsch set aside an endowment fund of $200,000 for the 
establishment of such a home, and half of that sum has 
been spent on the building. . A five-story house, covering 
a plot 100 x 125 feet, has been put up and equipped with 
every modern improvement, The house was opened re- 
cently, and the event was rendered especially noteworthy 
because of a bit of information which had just arrived by 
cable. It was to the effect that the Baroness de Hirsch 
had left an additional $600,000 to the home. This, with 
the $100,000 remaining from the origina! gift, provides an 
endowment fund of tolerably generous proportions—al- 
most a million dollars. 


URING the past year some forty young Cubans have 

been at different American colleges, where the privi 
leges of the institution have been extended gratuitously 
to them. The idea of bringing these privileges within 
the reach of well-born Cubans originuted with some 
young women last autumn, and all the educational insti 
tutions of our country were appealed to. Only two failed 
to answer with interest or to open their doors to the ap- 
plicants. General Wheeler was almost at once interested 
in the plan, and elected president. Professor Nicholas 
Murray Butler, Alexander Orr, and other well-known 
men joined the association 
its directors 


General Garcia was one of 


OMEN AND MEN.—THE 
POETS AND THE CON- 
QUERORS. 

Tae best test of posthumous fame—because the only 


test which reaches alike the men of thought and the men 
of action—is to be found in the vast catalogue of the Brit- 
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ish Museum Library. It shows us at a glance not merely 
how many books any man has written, but how many 
have been written about him, It is printed in many folio 
volumes, with two columns, separately numbered, on each 
page; and by merely counting these columns under each 
man's name we havea rough estimate of the place assigued 
him by posterity.” Shakspere, for instance, occupies 232 
columns; next comes, among modern authors, Goethe, fill- 
ing 82 columns; then follow Schiller and Milton, each with 
56 columns; Scott with 46, Voltaire with 40, and Byron 
with 30. Thus much for the men of books; and then, turn- 
ing to the men of action, Napoleon Bonaparte with 60 col- 
umns, and the Duke of Wellington, his final conqueror, 
with only 12. It is needless to say that no such test is 
conclusive; thus the French Dreyfus, whether saint or 
sinner, will doubtless yet occupy a space far beyond his 
personal importance in future catalogues. Yet the test, 
so far as it goes, is of some importance, especially when 
we use it to take the comparative measure of the poets and 
the conquerors. 

It has commonly been claimed during the last century 
that the world was changing from the pursuits of war to 
those of peace. But everything just now indicates a tem- 
porary reaction. Germany, England, and now America, 
have turned unequivocally from the higher intellectual 
aims to dreams of conquest, although in the case of Ger- 
many these have been hitherto shut in by circumstances 
and in America by inexperience. In all these cases the 
new impulse has been accompanied by a diminution of 
the purely literary development. The highest title to 
which the German Emperor aspires is that of War Lord, 
and in the English-speaking world the most popular author 
to-day is specifically a war poet. When one hears inno- 
cent girls singing with enthusiasm Mr. Kipling’s poem on 
the hanging of ‘‘ Danny Deever,” one is inclined to won- 
der in what precise circle of society the International 
Peace Association proposes to begin its labors. 

In other words, the Germanic nations seem plainly to 
have turned their backs, for the time, on the Greek tra 
ditions of thought and beauty, and to have accepted in 
stead the Roman standard of armed contest. How trivial, 
from this Roman pvint of view, was the life of Goethe at 
Weimar! Weimar, like Athens, might be called *‘ only a 
dot on the face of the earth;” indeed, whereas Athens had 
20,000 freemen, the whole population of Weimar was but 
7,000. Yet it not only bad a court and an army of 600 
men, but the Grand-Duke brought thither Goethe, Schiller, 
Herder, Wieland. Goethe went there in 1775, at twenty- 
six, and said to Eckermann, half a century later, ‘‘1 have 
lived fifty years, and where have I not been? but I am 
always glad to return to Weimar.” There he lived for 
the rest of his life, ‘‘an Olympian enthroned over the 
world,” as Jean Paul calls him, his highest rank being, 
nevertheless, that of privy councillor to the miniature 
state, and his salary being $1200. 

How unimportant seems at first glance such a life com- 
pared with the vast dreams and realities of the career of 
Napoleon, written with traces of tears and blood across 
the map of Europe! So many thousands of men left 
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dead upon the field, so many ten thousands of widows 
and orphans left desolate, and for what? Simply to es- 
tablish the highest standard of one man’s personal power, 
and to leave a single visible record in the Code Napoleon 
—the basis of French law. Compare this with the long 
reeord of intellectual delight due to the writings of Goe- 
the: the standard of literary art be established for a nation; 
the myriad of profound maxims and detached thoughts; 
the multitude of Germans the world over to whom the 
loneliest spots of earth have been filled with joy by some 
little volume of their favorite poet. To compare the 
posthumous fame of the conqueror with that of the think 
er, the artist, the poet, is to reverse the mature judgment 
of the human race. 

There is on record a curious instance of the different 
points of view in which this matter may be viewed. 
When Rob Roy, about the year 1700, was ruling over 
the strongholds of the Scottish Highlands, he was once 
entertained in Aberdeen at the house of his distant kins 
man Professor James Gregory, one of a family distin 
guished in science, and especially in the practice of medi 
cine. The outlaw, before leaving the roof of his host, 
offered to show his sense of hospitality by carrying off 
the son of Dr. Gregory—then only eight years old—into 
the Highlands to “ make a man of him.” The offer was 
declined, with some excuses, on the part of the father; but 
the whole conversation, as described in Scott's introduc 
tion to the story, is so in the line of the present temporary 
fashion of thought that it seems a wonder Mr. Kipling 
has not made a poem about it. The name of Rob Roy is 
as sure to be remembered as is that of Napoleon, or any 
other man who has lived by violence. But the whole 
human race is wiser than any one member of the race, 
and the instinct which puts the poet at the top is, on the 
whole, safer. The Attilas who wreck civilization do not, 
on the whole, weigh so much with mankind as the think 
ers who adorn it; and most of the heroes whom Scott or 
Shakspere celebrates retain their place in memory chiefly 
because he celebrated them. 

At the present moment we see two great nations of 
kindred blood—first, the English, then their imitators, 
the citizens of the United States—growing visil.ly weaker 
in literature and art, while they grow stronger in con 
quest over weaker races. Once before in history the 
sume thing has been seen upon a gigantic scale, in the his- 
tory of ancient Rome. Three centuries after the coming 
of Jesus Christ, the Roman author Tertullian wrote, in 
terms more eloquent than those of any Kipling, his view 
of the condition of things. This is his brilliant picture 
of imperial power: ‘* The world becomes more and more 
our tributary; none of its secret recesses have remained 
inaccessible; all are known, frequented, and have become 
the scene or the object of traffic. Whonow dreads an un 
kuown island?) Who trembles at a reef? Our ships are 
to be met with everywhere; everywhere is a people, a 
state; everywhere is life. We crush the world beneath 
our weight—onerosi sumus mundo.” And yet Rome per 
ished, almost while the words were uttered. 

THomas WentwortH Hicernson. 
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RANCISQUE SARCEY is dead—the world’s ‘* un- 
cle.” Lt was Rudolphe Salis, of the Chat Noir, I 
believe, who first gave him that title. In the old 
days, when the café of the Black Cat flourished, 
its habitués published « paper by that name. Al 
phonse Allais, Steinlen, «ll those men wrote for it the 
most deliciously funny things, and signed themselves 
Jules Simon, Francisque Sarcey —any well-known 
signature, provided it was absolutely incongruous 
appended to that sort of an article. Sarcey used 
to get no end of letters from country readers of the 
Temps, protesting against the “lack of seriousness” of 
these Chat Noir productions. I ask myself sometimes 
what the gayety of nations would thrive on if it were not 
for that sort of reader. There must be lots of such 
who wonder ‘if Dreyfus really stole the dog.” But, 
in passing, let me tell you of a delightful English- 
man I met the other day, who said he was making a col- 
lection of American humorous sayings, interpreting them, 
and tracing them to their sources. One thing which al- 
ways seemed to throw Americans off into uproarious fits 
of laughter, he said, which he never had been able to un- 
derstand, was ** What was the matter with the apple pie?” 
He asked me if I could explain it to him, I told him I 
thought he had better apply to Mr. Rudyard Kipling 


T° return to Sarcey, however, Prince Emin Arslan, 
who is an Emir and comes from Laban, says they 
called him by Rudolphe Salis’s name of uncle even 
in the mountains of Lebanon. I suppose they did 
in Sau Francisco. 1 knew why the first time F nes 
him The editor of HARPER’s WEEKLY had asked me 
to write an article on the subject of state theatres, 
after studying those in France, especially the Comédie 
Frangaise. It was at one of those periodic intervals when 
the question of a national theatre in New York had come 
once more to the surface, and I wanted to talk with 
Sarcey as one of the best living authorities on the possi- 
bility of such a thing. My friends offered me an intro- 
duction to him, but said it was much better to write to 
him direetly. ‘‘ The moment you are going to write se- 
riously about the theatre,” they said, ‘* he will be pleased 
that you consult him, and that is your best introduction.’ 
So accordingly I sent off a deferential epistle to the 
cher maitre. Immediately came back an answer giv- 
ing the most cordial possible welcome to the freedom of 
his city, as it were, any and all days except such and 
such, and at such and such hours. The envelope was 
nuddressed to Madamoiselle K.... (here illegible let- 
ters) de F.... (illegible again) ‘‘ou un nom dans cé 
genre. 

Well do I remember the fatherly, generally elderly 
parentish manner with which he at once began, after I 
had climbed to the top of the odd little hétel in the rue 
de Donai, where he sat in his cité de livres. ** Really you 


should write your name more plainly,” he said. It was 
l'Oncle Sarcey! 

He gave me what I considered a final opinion about 
any project for starting a national theatre at this end of 
the nineteenth century. It served as a text for a some 
what lengthy article that the WEEKLY published in due 
time, which would be quite too long to dwell on here, but 
of which I remember a principal point was that the Comédie 
Francaise was like an old house that had grown with the 
centuries, where if you took out one stone the whole would 
full to pieces. *‘ They are always quarrelling among them- 
selves,” he said, ‘but some way or other they alpaye 
manage to patch it up, and the thing goes on, nobody 
knows how.” 

Sarcey made me think of a Canterbury pilgrim. I 
never knew which one, or if it was not a jumble of three 
or four together, with his extreme stoutness as to the mid- 
die of his short person, his round bald bead, his *‘ eyen ” of 
twinkling blue, his red face, his general air of ‘‘ rudeness” 
in the French sense of the word, and simplicity. More 
than any living man he held the fortune of a play in his 
hand, and as a matter of fact various lawsuits were 
brought against him because he said certain pieces would 
not run. Every night of his life he spent in a theatre, and 
he had the force that men of talent have who concentrate 
themselves on any one aim. He always had the air of 
saying in his feuilletons, ** Come, now, between you and 
me we know there’s nothing else but the theatre worth 
talking about.” He had the eves d'ensemble about the 
drama that Taine spoke of as one of the characteristics of 
Balzac. He knew exactly where every play belonged in 
relation to every other comedy on the world’s three-thou- 
sand-year-old list, and where it was true to some eternal 
principle and where it was not, and he wrote this in the 
simple, lucid, half-humorous French style that was char- 
acteristic of the man of letters of his type. He forgot 
that the drama moved on like everything else. The 
plays I got most real pleasure out of last winter did not 
exist for Sareey. He was unique of his kind, however, 
and we shall find it hard to get on without him. ‘‘It 
is too bad that Sarcey is dead,” said my newsdealer; ‘* Le 
Temps will not sell any more now!” 


RS. LUCY LEE-ROBBINS is one of the Champ de 
Mars painters in whose studio I spent a delightful 
hour lately, and Sarcey’s devotion to what he considered 
his art reminds me of Mrs. Lee Robbins’s to hers. She 
paints every day of her life, not especially because she 
thinks it noble in the mind to do so, but because she can- 
not help it. When she was fifteen, she told me, she went 
to study with Carolus Duran and Henner. She met wo- 
men who told her they had been painting ten years, and 
she wondered then how any one could go on working 
ten whole years; and now eighteen have gone by, and 
winters she works on an average of five hours a day, and 


when she goes away summers to rest, in spite of herself 
she invariably ends by taking a model and sitting down 
somewhere to work, *' I’m perfectly unhappy if I don’t,” 
she said to me. ‘I must paint.” It isin this way that 
she has become an Associate of the Champ de Mars, with 
a panel there on a line with the work of men. 

Four years ago she became engaged. ‘* When shall we 
be married?” asked her fiancé. ‘* When my pictures are 
done,” was the answer; and one day at three the last 
stroke of the brush was given and the canvases sent off, 
and the next, at four, she became Mrs. Vou Rinkhuysen, 
wife of another painter. 


HAT did you do about your trousseau?” I asked, 

with a sudden feminine reversion to the practical 
“Oh, I didn’t get any troussenu!” was the answer. 
always said I shouldn't. I just got one new dark blue 
dress, in which I was married, and the lingerie 1 should 
have needed anyway.” ‘“‘ What strange and wonderful 
element is put into the artist composition,” I said to my 
self, ‘‘ that can impel such a young and beautiful woman 
with wealth to a life of work, and an oblivion of Lethe 
towards chiffons?” Mrs. Von Rinkhuysen does not need 
to think of them, however, for she is naturally elegant 
She is a Greek, in a way, with a head and figure that 
make one think of Diana, and her stand-point in art is that 
of the frank simplicity of aGreek. She loves to paint the 
human form; is fascinated by the lines, the flesh tints of the 
nude; loves the color, the shimmer, and the sheen of stuffs, 
Her Salon exhibit consists of a nude and three charming 
pictures, of which one likes best the ‘* Young Girl in 
Black ”"—a young girl in a black gown against a back 
ground of delightful harmonies in blue. 

Mrs. Lee-Robbins has a working studio like Henner’s, 
like nearly all ateliers in which models pose for the nude 
One notices in it her beautiful portrait of ber beautiful 
mother, for which she received an honorable mention in 
the Salon when she was only twenty-two years old—one 
of the studies in black of which she is so fond. Out of 
the studio opens a fascinating apartment, of which I have 
only time to write you of oneroom, It isa quaint dining 
room, with wainscoting, frieze, walls, curtains, rugs, all 
in harmonies of gray-blues, as a background to fine old 
pieces of Dutch furniture. 


OING in to see that wonderful old lady, Mrs. Walden 
Pell, the other day, we found her wearing the deco 
ration of ‘* Officier de Académie,” given her by the 
French government. It is the first time, I believe, that 
the palms have been bestowed upon a private individual, 
and Mrs. Pell's was a special presentation, made by the 
mayor of the arrondissement. All Americans will con- 
gratulate the delightful doyenne of the colony, whose 
heart specially goes out towards helping American girls. 
KATHARINE DE ForESsT. 
































NEW YORK FASHIONS 








NE of the hardest things in providing a thor- 
oughly satisfactory summer outfit is to choose 
hats that will be becoming, useful, and at the 
same time in style; and very often these three 
things do not go together. A hat that is very 

smart is apt to have little or no reference to the head on 
which it is to be worn, while the most becoming and at 
tractive bonnet will be of such perishable material that a 
few weeks, or even days, of fog, or the damp winds of the 
sea-shore, will reduce it from a thing of beauty to a thing 
of horror. A curious incident of this was seen last sum 
mer in a most expensive hat covered with American Beau 
ty rose-buds which was worn during a fog. The roses 
gradually unfolded, very much as the real flowers would 
have done, and at the end of an hour or two were large 
overblown roses of a dirty pink, and the hat worn for the 
first time was impossible for ever after. In choosing 
summer hats, therefore, for summer wear, great care must 
be taken to choose those that will not succumb to wind 
and weather 

Whether it has been the effect of the outcry against 
wearing birds, certain it is that there are not so many 
feathers seen, or rather wings; and while the egrets and 
aigrettes are still fashionable they are not worn with the 
same reckless profusion as formerly 


HE hats that have been worn during the spring, and 
will be worn during the early summer for all occa 
are the tulle hats. They are most becoming, and 
not so perishable as might at first be supposed They 
will not stand sea-shore wear—that is, on damp days; 
but for general every-day use they are quite possible. All 
the materials, like net and mousseline de soie, are also 
classed under the tulle bats, the shape of them all being 
very much on the same lines—the round turban shape, the 
crown of straw, and the brim of shirred tulle, the only 
trimming pompons of tulle at the left side. These pom 
pons are perishable, but are quite inexpensive, and can be 
bought ready made at all the shops, so that it is very easy 
to make the hat look fresh again when it begins to look 
shabby. Oddly enough, the light tulle hats that made 
their appearance last winter have not been seen at all 
during the spring, not even for dress occasions. They will 
be seen later on at the watering-places with the muslin 
gowns, but probably not until well into July 

Amoug these hats some in gray are very attractive. The 
tulle is not shirred, but, laid in folds over the brim and 
around the crown; in fact, the entire hat is of tulle made 
over a wire frame, There are also among the shirred tulle 
hats some very pretty ones worn off the face. These are 
not large, are always bought with due reference to the 
profile, and are trimmed with the osprey feathers or the 
bird-of paradise, and, of course, the tulle pompons. 

A smart and attractive hat made on these lines is in a 
walking-hat shape, and is of mousseline de soie more often 
than of the tulle. It hasa black bird at the left side with 


sions, 


APE WITH GUIPURE TRIM- 
MING. 


A smarr spring cape of light tan-colored cloth 
is effectively trimmed in guipure which covers the high 
Medici collar and the entire upper part of the cape, giv 
ing somewhat the effect of a double cape. Hiding the 
fustening in front are three stiff litth bows of black 
velvet ribbon, each with a rhinestone buckle in the middle. 
The cape may be lined with tan-colored silk, or with silk 
of a contrasting color 


HE LATEST LAMP SHADES. 


THERE are styles in everything, from shoes to 
diamond necklaces, and in household matters as 


well. The day of the ballet-girl lamp shade, with 
its voluminous skirts, is past; it was pretty, but frail and 
inflammable. Now the Empire and early Victorian de 


signs rule—one with its wreaths and painted faces; the 
other has pictures from old-time fashion books and sport 
ing prints inlaid upon the vellum surface. Even the oc 
tagon-shaped cameo or Parian porcelain shade, which some 
of us have seen packed away in the garret years ago, is 
coming in. The fad of the hour, however, is the golf 
bonnet lamp shade. It is shirred on wires, made from 
flowered silk, lace at the edge and at the top, a brass ring 
to protect the chimney, But instead of a laughing face a 
bright flame shines under the bonnet. It will revive talk 
of sunny days on the golf links when hearts were balls 
and Cupid caddie 

Apropos of lamp shades, a funny thing happened lately 
in a family of vivacious but not over. wealthy girls. They 
are all ingenious—the kind to make a dress in the midst of 
fun and chaff, then dance in it all night. The cleverest 
daughter recently made a beautiful shade for the piano 
lamp from a pink evening dress and trimmed it with roses 
from her last summer's hat. That evening a young man 
called on her, and to low-toned music they chatted 

‘How do you like our new lamp shade?” she asked, 
demurely 

He studied it for a moment 
he replied, 


“ The last time I saw it,” 
‘I was dancing with it!” 


ATS AND THEIR GARNITURES. 


Tue modern hat is a miracle of tulle, of flowers, 
and of odd blendings of straw and silk braids; 
and novelty of shape is the order of the day. 

There are variations of the sailor hat in tulle made over 
wire frames, only the edges being defined by a narrow 
edge of straw, and hats upon which tulle ruffles similarly 


the most extraordinary tail feathers that never yet be- 
longed to the bird, which is merely a black crow, while 
the tail feathers are of those of a bird-of-paradise. The 
effect, however, is very fine, and it is considered one of 
the smartest hats of the season. 


O wear with summer gowns of light color there are 
most attractive hats of yellow straw trimmed with 
bright flowers. Some of these are in toque shape; others 
are broader, while others again are a littl on the poke- 
bonnet order, and are fastened under the chin with strings 
either of tulle or ribbon. This matter of bonnet strings 
is a serious one to recommend rashly to the world at large. 
To some faces there is nothing so becoming as the strings, 
while, on the other hand, nothing can be more unbecom 
ing; it is curious what a difference it makes. The strings 
on these large poke-bonnets are put quite far back, and, 
as a rule, are of soft tulle or chiffon, tying under the chin 
in a soft bow, but with no long ends. Older women who 
always wear the bonnet strings have the narrow ones of 
black velvet or black satin 


SMART little hat, just imported, is of dark blue straw 
trimmed with yellow—a startling contrast. The brim 
turns back off the face, and directly in front is a bow of 
yellow through which is thrust a spray of green leaves, 
On the outside of the hat is another bow of the yellow rib- 
bon, and stringsof the yellow ribbon tie under the left ear 
It is a very exaggerated style of hat, but very smart; and 
worn with the gown for which it was intended (a dark 
blue mousseline de soie trimmed with yellow lace) it is 
exceedingly effective. 


NOTHER hat that can be worn with almost any kind 

of gown is of yellow straw in the toque shape, turned 
up sharply at one side with a bow of satin ribbon, the bow in 
the shape of a rosette, fastened with a rhinestone buckle. 
From this bow spring five jetted wings. 


ILE woman who can tie pretty bows has the advan- 

tage this year, for a smart bow on the top of a hat 
apparently works wonders. There are several hats made 
entirely of bows of ribbon These are rather on the bon 
net order, and are very useful for all oeeasions. They 
are generally made in black ribbon, as they have been 
for the last two or three years, but are also made of 
white, straw-colored, or dark blue ribbon. They have 
uo flowers, only some ornament of rhinestones or gilt, 
and sometimes, but very rarely, ostrich tips 


HEN there are the hats of the fancy straw, trimmed 

with black velvet bows, as well ax a variety of other 
things. One of these in white straw fits elosely to the 
heal in the back, has a brim that turns straight up in 
front, and is trimmed with sprays of wistaria and a black 
velvet bow standing straight up in aggressive fashion 





CAPE WITH 


GUIPURE TRIMMING. 


YELLOW Milan straw hat, which fits down on the 

head, is turned up at the left side, and in the back 
the brim is bent in and out, and has, in one of the bends, 
a soft bow of black velvet ribbon falling down on the 
hair. Around the crown are foldsof white tulle, in which 
are cuught bunches of pink roses. This is one of the 
prettiest hats of the season, and is especially attractive 
with summer gowns. 

The hats are certainly much smaller than they were 
lust year. The large hats are not exaggerated in size, and 
while they are trimmed with a grent many flowers, and 
sometimes too many feathers, they no longer seem too 
large for the hend. Of course the present style of hair 
dressing, which is still full about the face, allows of a 
larger hat; but, as a rule, the hats do not enlarge the size 
of the head. 


VERY handsome model is of white lace made over a 

wire frame covered with white tulle On this are 
placed two white ostrich plumes—one that curls back on 
the hair and another that goes down upon the hat. The 
hat being all of white is, of course, a little trying, but 
the fashion is one that can be modified, and often is by 
the introduction of a little bow of black velvet just in 
front, or else by some rhinestone ornaments that brighten 
it up. 


iy is no longer a rule that hats off the face, like toques 
and bonnets, should be worn for smart occasious. 
Quite as many hats worn down over the face are to be 
seen at receptions and formal entertainments. A_ hat, 
somewhat on the shepherdess shape, is made in yellow 
straw, dips down over the face—not too low, but show 
ing just a little hair on the forehead—and is trimmed 
with three large pink roses in front and a whole spray of 
smaller pink roses and leaves that entirely cover the back 
of the hat and/fall down on the hair. The brim is lined 
with yellow mousseline de soie shirred, which makes it 
more becoming than when the stiff straw comes against 
the face. This is a hat that is suitable with a silk, mus 
lin, or even a smart cloth gown. 


NE of the fads of the year is the trimming of hats 

with pigeons. The entire bird ix taken, spread out 
flat, the neck thrust through a rhinestone ring, and tuck 
ed down in a most extraordinary fashion, while the feet 
and wings are left outspread. The claws. are there—in 
deed, everything is absulutely perfect. This bird is gen 
erally seen on the hats worn down over the face. It is 
used a great deal on the hats of shirred black mousseline 
de soie, or on the soft black hats with the shirred mousse 
line de soie brim. The gray and white of the pigeon 
looks very well against the black. It is of course a most 
useful style of hat, for there is nothing to be injured by 
wind or weather, but it is just a trifle startling, and cer 
tainly not of a style becoming to everybody. 


edged are laid in tiers, one above the other, until the sides 
of the crown present the appearance of a big ruff. Some 
of the prettiest effects are brought about by the tulle be 
ing shirred upon a succession of thick silk-covered wire 
cords, the tulle between the wires having the appearance 
of the gores in a balloon. Such tulle-trimmed wires are 
curled about the brim or crown of the hat after the man 
ner of an ostrich plume. Plain shirring for hat brims 
has gone oul; the fancy of the moment delighting in tucks 
three-cighths of an inch deep, which, when closely laid and 
gathered, have the rich effect of a ruche, is dainty, and at 
the same time light. Fancy pins of all varieties ornament 
both bonvets and hats—cut steel or rhinestone leading in 
popularity. Hydrangeas and bluets are among the milli 
nery season's favorites. Whole hats are composed of 
blue mousseline, with the bluets sewed thickly between 
big rolled rosettes of this material, and have sprung into 
immediate favor. Where mousseline is used for bows 
upon large framed hats it is oftenest finished with a band 
of straw. Hats of such light fabrics are to be trimmed 
with long ‘‘ streamers ” of tulle, of velvet, or of mousseline, 
which will be tied under the chin or just below the ear 
upon the left side in large bows. These hats and bonnets 
are to be worn upon all dressy occasions, and give an ap 
pearance of finish to even the handsomest of summer cos 
tumes. 

The Spanish turban is one of the smartest among 
new forms of “mace” hats. Where the brim is covered 
with gathered and tucked tulle the left side usually has 
fluffy nodding balls of tulle, one above the other, set be- 
tween the brim and the crown. The hat is worn tilted 
slightly over the face, the brim at the back being raised 
upon balls of tulle or bunches of flowers. Flat Manila 
straw hats with side brims raised over red roses are also 
quaint claimants for public attention. These are in all 
cases worn with tulle or chiffon ties. Very few hats have 
high crowns, but where these are shown they run into 
very high, almost peaked, shapes, about which thick 
lunches of flowers are grouped. There is a large hat 
with wide brim very much turned up at the left, but 
drooping over the right side of the face, that possesses 
all the picturesqueness of the old Gainsborough. The left 
side of these shapes is massed with roses, and not infre 
quently. ruffles of lace fall over the edge and droop over 
the back brim with all the grace of a Spanish mautilla. 
Wire forms, that suggest wide lily and other leaves, are 
shirred with tulle, and are effectively placed among flowers 
or large bows of tulle or chiffon. There is a hint of the 
return of the ** poke-bonnet,” but it will hardly be gen 
erally worn until the autumn, when we shall hear of Hm 
pire and Maintenon hats in great numbers. 

Next to the turbans the flat iow-crowned hat forms 
are the most fancied at the moment, and these are vari- 
ously trimmed with tucked taffeta bows—some of huge 
proportions, modelled upon the lines of the Alsacian bow, 

















PEARL 


VEILING 


and the tail feathers of birds-of-paradise which droop 
over the back of the brim. Hats of this sort, in white 
tulle under cream lace and trimmed with yellowish para- 
dise feathers, are being shown among the importations 
designed for carriage use at Newport during the coming 
summer. For similar purposes all-white hats are appear- 
ing, the sole trimmings of which are roses, camellias, vio 
lets, or pansies. Black and white combinations are among 
the smartest effects; jet-black wings resting among white 
tulle, or mousseline in some instances, or black velvet may 
edge the brim of a white tulle and lace large hat; again, 
small black velvet bows or jetted black lace standing 
trimming is effective. Some of the handsomest black 
and white models are of the Gainsborough variety, the hat 
being of shirred and tucked mousseline, and its garniture 
large plumes of white and black. Where wings are used 
black glossy feathers are enhanced by the folds of white 
mousseline, among which they lie. In adjusting such 
wings, the ends generally point downward and towards 
the front. Excepting in the case of carriage hats the 
preference is for hats of one color, and this bright as well 
as light in tone. The colors most in vogue are wistaria 
blue, bright red, mauve, and gray. 


EARL VEILING AND 
COSTUME. 


PALE-TONED veilings have had a remarkable 
vogue in the present year, and have been combined effec- 
tively with some of the richest of silks and laces. In some 
instances the latter have been applied to the edges of 
unhemmed drapery, giving the effect of cut-out or per- 
forated cloth. This effect is handsome in the extreme, 
especially where rich guipure is employed. In a cream 
veiling gown the guipure is introduced as shaped entre- 
deux. These are fitted upon the veiling and carefully 
applied, after which the latter is cut out. The gown is 
made upon a foundation of shell-pink taffeta,which shim- 
mers through the transparent pearl-gray veiling with very 
fine effect. The skirt is of sheathlike dimensions at the 
top, but spreads to a width of four yards at the bottom. 
Guipure lace bands starting at the line of the waist pass 
down the sides of the front with pannier effect, and are 
finished under a series of small black velvet bows, con- 
cealed in the illustration under the swirl of the skirt lines. 
The second band, which starts at the hip dart in the 
waist-line, reaches almost to the centre of the back, and is 
there finished like the first described. The bodice has a 


GUIPURE 


AND GUIPURE COSTUME. 


HARPER’S BAZAR 


plain stretched back and a smooth 
front which laps at the side, and is 
there fastened under a succession of 
small rosettes of black ribbon vel- 
vet, with which the front is also 
strapped. The small V-shaped 
opening at the collar is bound with 
velvet, and a large bow of black 
net is made to do service as a cra- 
vat over a white mousseline chem- 
isette. A soft black velvet belt 
completes the costume. The hat is 
of enamelled fancy straw, trimmed 
with soft plumes fastened in the 
centre of the front by a large rhine- 
stone buckle 


HECKED GING- 
HAM GOWN. 


A VERY simple and prac- 
tical blue checked gingham gown is 
trimmed with strips of white piqué, 
braided in narrow blue braids, be- 
tween which are a row of dots em- 
broidered in blue wash silk. The 
yoke is of white piqué elaborately 
embroidered in bine, and the belt 
of dark blue bengatine matching 
the braid. The bodice fastens under 
the left arm, and is drawn plainly 
into the belt, without much fulness. 


GLIMPSE OF THE 
FILIPINO MIND. 


In all the strange story of 
this outlandish warfare between 
Americans and Filipinos, one inci- 
dent stands out as most typical, and, 
if it were not at the same time so 
pitiful, I might add, most pictur- 
esque. I refer to the conduct of 
seven hundred Igorrotes—members 
of a fierce hill-tribe, half-naked sav- 
ages, armed with bows and arrows 
—who were stationed before an 
American battery, and who held 
their ground until five hundred of 
them had been slain. A number of 
these ‘‘ warriors” were women; all, 
or at least all of their leaders, were 
supposed to bear charmed lives (to 
have anting-anting, as the natives 
say); and as a mark of esteem, a 
flattering recognition of their invul 
nerability, they were assigned to the 
post of honor, the most exposed po 
sition in the Filipino lines. 

It may seem incredible that the 
Igorrotes should have trusted to 
their charms for defence aguinst 
Gatling-guns and shrapnel; an ef- 
fort has even been made by some 
writers to explain their desperate 
valor by assuming that,as they came 
from remote unconquered districts, 
this band of auxiliaries might never 
have seen modern ordnance or learn 
ed that the world contained a more 
deadly instrument than the Mauser 
rifle in the hands of unskilful Spanish marksmen. We 
shall probably be nearer the truth, however, if we bear in 
mind that the Malays of the Philippines are naturally 
brave; that, with all their faults, examples of heroism are 
by no means rare in their history; and (more important 
still) that among almost one-third of the population of the 
archipelago the anting-anting superstition is absolutely 
unshaken. A man who is believed to have anting-anting 
may work his will over great regions, where the unciv 
ilized natives not only hold that the charm-wearer can- 
not be injured, but that any one 
interfering with him will be over- 
whelmed in a flood, stricken with 
disease, or otherwise punished by 
the mysterious forces of nature. 

One of the members of the 
United States Philippine commis 
sion now at Manila, Professor 
Dean C. Worcester, tells a story 
of his own recent experience in 
the island of Mindoro which 
shows the strength of the super- 
stition. A mob of three hundred 
natives gathered about the house 
in which he was passing the 
night, and the moment he showed 
himself in the morning the leader 
pushed up to him, saying, ‘‘ I’ve 
come to have you shoot at me.” 
The professor, inquiring why his 
new acquaintance wished to be 
shot, learned that such a catastro- 
phe was not in contemplation, be- 
cause the Mindoran had anting- 
anting, and simply wished to show 
his friends that the visitor’s rifle 
could not harm him. 

‘“‘I told him,” says Professor 
Worcester, ‘‘ that I would shoot 
at his anting-anting itself.” To 
this he assented, producing a little 
leather - bound book about two 
inches long by one and a half 
wide, which proved to be the 
wonderful charm in question. 
The book was set up as a mark. 
at a distance of twenty paces; and 
when the inpact of the ball caused 
it to fly into the air, the savage 
ran forward with a cry of delight, 
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‘evidently believing that his book had jumped Y itself to 
avoid the bullet.” Fie was finally convinced of his error, 
but pitted one charm after another against the professor's 
skill, even a bronze medal which possessed wondrous 
wr petowr being thus exposed to desecration. Two men 

ad already shot at this medal. ‘‘The gun of the first 
exploded, killing him instantly; while the other, not only 
falled to hit it, but came down with smallpox the next 
day "—thus the natives asserted, and our grave professor 
‘‘learned afterward that, curiously enough, both these 
statements were true.” 

When the enchantment had been fairly knocked out of 
book and medal, it became necessary to secularize other 
charms produced by the crowd—a betel-nut and an old 
leaden bullet, wound with string and tied together; a small 
joint of bamboo, stopped with a bit of rag and containing 
a stone which had been found in a crocodile’s stomach; 
more small books, and other Oriental substitutes for the 
“left hind foot of a church-yard rabbit, caught by the 
light of the moon.” 

It is very well for us to say that the faithful bullets dis- 
enchanted these silly — but a Filipino crowd did 
not take it that way. The excited men could only as 
sume that the professor's anting-anting was stronger than 
their own; they requested him to perform a few miracles, 
and implanted in his mind the suggestion that he would 
be an acceptable chief in Mindoro. Their women, how- 
ever, ‘‘slammed doors and shutters, or scudded for shel 
ter,” whenever they saw him approaching; and thus it 
was shown that the sex is by nature conservative in the 
Far East also. 

The little books which served as anting-anting were in- 
scribed with a lot of mummery and cabalistic marks— 
** wise saws,” these, the poor fellows believed. And now 
think again of the Igorrote incident in the third battle of 
Manila. What a ‘‘ modern instance!” 

Marrion WILcox 


POPULAR PICTURE. 


Few pictures of later years have been so quickly 
taken into general favor as that of ‘‘ Hosea” in 
Sargent’s group in the Boston Library. Every 

where one sees ‘‘ Hosea,” mysteriously draped and in a 
black frame, looking open-eyed at various interiors. 
Aside from its artistic value, the picture has individuality 
and a meaning not at first apparent; the other prophets in 
the group are dignified and beautiful, but, lacking the 
deeper meaning of ‘‘ Hosea,” are not so popular. 
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INK SILK WAIST AND WHITE 
SERGE SKIRT. 


A pretty fancy of the moment, and one that al- 
ready obtains in Paris, is to combine a skirt of some white 
fabric—piqué, Galatea, or preferably serge—with a soft 
silk bodice of some pale tone. These bodices are shown 
in every shade of pale yellow, blue, pink, green, mauve, 
etc., and are as fresh and dainty as one could desire. 
The pattern of a skirt and waist to be so combined is is 
sued with the present number of the Bazar. The waist 
pattern will contain an upper and lower sleeve form, a 
front and a back yoke, and front and back gathered form 
for the lower part of the bodice; also a collar band and 
plain standing collar and the pattern of a cuff. The ful- 
ness may be set into the yoke under a plain stitching or 
headed by a piping of silk; or the joining may be made 
under a ruching of silk or ribbon. Plain taffeta is the 
material here employed, but any 
of the light figured silks that 
now abound in the shops may 


HARPER’S BAZAR 


stem of the plant until the infusion has the color of weak 
tea. To make this application effective, it must be thrown 
on the plant in a fine spray, especial care being taken to 
see that it gets to the under side of the leaves. If one 
has a florist’s syringe, or a portable force-pump with a 
spray-nozzle, it is an easy matter to make this application 
productive of good results, but it is of little benefit to the 
plants to simply sprinkle them with it. Such an applica- 
tion is not thorough enough; it does not get where it is 
needed most. 

Another superior insecticide, and one I make use of 
yearly, is a solution of fir-tree-oil soap. This not only 
does good work among the aphides, but it discourages the 
slugs which eat away the pulp of the leaf. It will not 
kill them, as it does the aphides, but it leaves such a nau- 
seating taste on the leaf that they soon lessen their work 
of depredation to an extent proportionate to the thorough- 
ness of the application. If this is used early in the sea. 
son, and about twice a week, it is possible to keep the 
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which gives a white, jellylike substance, readily soluble 
in water. Use one part of this to fourteen of water, and 
apply with syringe or force-pump after thoroughly mix- 
ing the two. 

If it were not for the difficulty of securing a perfect 
union of the oil and milk, this would be one of the very 
best all-around insecticides we have; but unless the agita- 
tion of the two liquids is very rapid and forcible, it is 
almost impossible to cause them to unite in such a manner 
that the emulsion will mix perfectly with the water, to 
which it must be added before it can be applied to the 
plant. If one has the florist’s syringe spoken of—and 
every amateur florist ought to have one—the oil and milk 
can soon be forced into a perfect emulsion by thrusting 
the nozzle of it into the vessel containing them, and draw 
ing them up, then expelling them with great force. But 
a few strokes of the piston of the syringe will be neces- 
sary in doing this part of the work. If one has no syr- 
inge, small quantities can be emulsified by the use of an 

egg-beater. But this will be 
- found slow, hard work, com- 
pared with that which can be 





be advantageously used. The 
sleeves of this waist are of the 
regular shirt-sleeve variety, but 
of a modified fulness, and made 
witha plain cuff, which may be 
elaborated by the addition of 
ruffles at the edges A facing 
for the slit in the back of the 
sleeve and the pattern for the 
fly are also included in the com 
plete waist 

lhe skirt is in two pieces, with 
1 seam in front and in back, but 
» fulneas of any kind about the 
p. Where the latter is consid 
ered essential the slope of the 
pattern at the back may be 
changed, according to individual 
as to allow for two in 
ward-turning pleats in the centre 
of the back where the garment 
fastens. The skirt is faced at 
the bottom with a five-inch fa 
cing, and an interlining of crino- 
line with close rows of stitching 
reaching to the top of the facing 
Where lining is desired the same 
kirt pattern should be closely 
followed 

For the making of the waist 4 
yards of silk 18 to 22 inches wide 
will be required. Of material 45 
inches wide (the usual width of 
serge) 3} yards will be required 
for making the skirt. 
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HE ENEMIES OF 
THE ROSE, 
Rose-tTime brings its 
elights and its vexations. The 
old saying of No rose without 
its thorn” might truthfully be 
modernized into ‘* No rose with 
out its enemy”; for nowadays it 
seems impossible to grow this 
favorite flower without waging 
constant warfare against aphides 
which sap the buds of vitality 
and prevent their perfect devel 
opment, rose-chafers which de 
stroy the foliage and make the 
plant look as if some one had 
uttempted to skeletonize it, and 
slugs which do all manner of 
damage, and send cold chills 
down one’s spine when seen 
browsifg on leaf or flower. The 
eternal vigilance which we are 
told is the price of liberty seems 
to be also the price of good 
roses, But one fine bloom is 
well worth making a strong 
fight for, and those who love the 
rose for its roy i] beauty and its 
exquisite sweetness will be will 
ing to expend a good deal of la 
bor on the protection of his or 
her plants from the ravages of 
the enemies of which I have 
made mention 
It is well to anticipate the 
coming of the various enemies 
That they are com 
ing we may be reasonably sure, 
ind it is well to remember that 


of the rose 








done with a syringe. If one 
cares to do effective work among 
the roses, it pays richly to invest 
a dollar or two in one of these 
syringes. If plants are kept in 
the window over winter, it will 
come in play daily, and soon the 
owner of it will wonder how she 
ever got along without it. 

Hellebore was formerly the 
standard weapon used in fight 
ing the enemies of the rose. It 
is a good insecticide if perfectly 
fresh, but old powder which has 
been carried over the year is 
comparatively worthless, and 
one can never be sure of getting 
the fresh article. Toapply it, it 
ean be mixed with water and 
syringed on the plants, or it can 
be dusted over them while they 
are moist with dew or are wet 
from artificial showers. Either 
of the other applications advised 
will be found cheaper, and are 
much more to be depended on 
I have hamed the three leading 
ones, and those who have need 
of them can select the kind most 
easily obtainable, feeling confi 
dent that if used as advised it 
will afford satisfaction 

In conclusion, let me lay spe 
cial stress on thoroughness. No 
matter how good your applica 
tion may be, it will not do the 
work required of it unless it is 
applied in such a manner as to 
reach all parts of the plant. A 
partial application dees not 
drive the pests away. It simply 
drives them from one part of the 
plant to another. It interferes 
with their work, but it does not 
putanend to it. In making an 
application of whichever insecti 
cide you use, it is a good plan to 
have some one help you by tip 
ping the bushes over, and hold 
ing them in such a way that you 
can ensily get to the lower side 
of all the foliage. After syring 
ing the lower side of the leaves, 
apply a sufficient amount to the 
upper side to make them wet 
Do this after sundown, or very 
early in the morning. Do your 
work before the flowers begin to 
open. If any application is made 
after they have begun to expand, 
it will stain them and otherwise 
injure them. If the work has 
been done well before blossom 
time comes, it will not be neces 
sary to continue it during that 
period Ese’ E. Rexrorp. 


ARD-WOOD 
FLOORS. 


Ir is generally believed 
that a regular hard-wood floor, 
blind-nailed to the ordinary floor, 
is even more costly than Amer- 
ican parquetry, but this is not 
true, unless one desires intricate 








in ounce of preve ntion is worth 
1 pound of cure; also that a stitch 
in time often saves nine. There 
fore do not wait for the dreaded 
pests to take possession of your 
bushes before beginning the 
campaign. Head them off by treating the plants precise 
ly as if they were already there. If this is done at the 
proper time—which is before the enemy appears—and 
done thoroughly, we can often keep them from doing any 
harm. Ifa few appear, a prompt application of what 
ever insecticide we may decide on using will put an end 
to them in most instances; but if we give them two or 
three days in which to intrench themselves, we will have 
to employ heroic measures in order to conquer them, It 
saves a great deal of labor to begin before they have an 
opportunity to do so, The general health of the bushes 
will be preserved by this protective treatment, to say no- 
thing of the benefit given the crop of flowers, which will 
often be completely ruined in an incredibly short time if 
we allow the pests to have their own way for a little time 
at the beginning 

There are several ways of fighting the aphis, which is 
the least harmful of any of the enemies of the rose. Some 
apply tobacco-water, prepared by steeping the leaves and 


Cut Paper Waist Pattern No. 183, and Skirt Pattern No, 184 


PINK SILK WAIST AND WHITE SERGE SKIRT 


slugs from doing any harm—in fact, they may be kept 
entirely away from the bushes. If there are frequent 
showers along about the time the slug is likely to do its 
work, it will be necessary to make an application of the 
insecticide daily, as the rain will wash it off the leaves 
every time there is a shower. 

The most effective application I have ever used in fight- 
ing the rose chafer is a kerosene emulsion. Puris green ap 
plied in water is death to the insect if it comes in contact 
with it; but unless great care is taken in the preparation 
of this insecticide, it is likely to injure the foliage and 
spoil the appearance of the plants, making them look as 
if scorched. This kerosene emulsion should be prepared 
according to the following formula: 

Kerosene, two parts. Slightly sour milk, one part. (If 
the milk does not clearly show acidity, a table-spoonful 
of vinegar can be added to it. Sweet milk does not an 
swer the purpose.) Agitate the oil and milk together 
very rapidly for a short time, and a union will take place, 
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designs inlaid in various woods. 
Plain floors of oak, maple, or 
birch, laid perfeetly straight, are 
not nearly as costly, and while 
they require some fixing of the 
bottoms of doors, they ure both 
handsome and lasting. To reduce the cost to the small- 
est figure one should not put the work in the hands 
of a builder or ‘* boss” carpenter and let him be the 
**middle-man.” There are plenty of reliable lumber firms 
in the large cities and in country towns who can supply 
any amount of oak, cherry, and maple flooring—birch be- 
ing sold only in the country. If one wishes to buy such 
flooring one should write and ask the price per thousand 
feet for first quality. kiln-dried, tongued, bored for nails, 
and grooved flooring of the wood preferred. Another 
point to decide is whether you wish the wood selected 
both as to color and quality. In maple and birch flooring 
there can be handsome floors where the wood is first 
quality but not matched in color, and the result gives a 
rich and varied floor when the finish brings out the tints 
and grain of the wood. In maple the selected as t» qual- 
ity costs from $34 to $40 a thousand, while boards which 
match perfectly in color cost about $10 additional. The 
price of quartered oak is $85, and cherry $120, all being 
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GIRL’S TUCKED ORGANDIE GOWN. 
Cut Paper Pattern No. 1008.—(See Page 491.) 


two and a half inches wide by seven-eighths of an inch thick. These terms 
secure also the delivery of the lumber at the home; but as the lumber must not 
become damp in the least, it must be housed at once, and in cities and large 
towns this carrying will cost extra, at the rate of seventy-five cents a thou 
sand feet. The flooring also comes in several thicknesses, from one-quarter 
of an inch to an inch and a quarter. This latter is principally used for pub 
lic and office buildings, while the one-half, three-fourths, or seven-eighths is 
better suited for the needs of a home. It is wise to ask for lumber that has 
been ‘‘city milled,” as opposed to ‘‘ Western milled,” because it is run more 
evenly, and wiil lessen the expense of the scraping and sand-papering for 
smoothness. This smoothing is quite costly, as it will often take a workman 
a whole day to scrapeone ordinary-sized room 

Having secured the lumber, the nails should be bought. These are the ten 
penny wire nails, and will cost four cents a pound, and will be needed in the 
proportion of thirty-two pounds for every thousand feet. The builder will 
charge seven or eight cents a pound if he is left to be the purchaser. Then, 
too, in the question of labor, nearly all carpenters and builders believe in get- 
ting a profit on both materials and workmen. They will ask perhaps as high 
as $80 a thousand feet for flooring that they pay $40 for, and generally plan 
to make from a half to a whole dollar a day upon each of the workmen 
The same is true of the painter who will do the finishing, unless the builder 
has contracted for the whole job. But the wise householder will buy his own 
supplies and hire the labor. The most experienced layers of hard-wood floors 
recommend that after the floors are laid and then scraped and rubbed smooth 
with sand-paper, the most durable finish is two coats of shellac and one or two 
coats of fine varnish. The shellac dries immediately, and this hastens the 
task. Many people object to the shiny surface which a varnish gives, and 
prefer what is known as “ cabinet finish,” a soft dull surface which does not 
show mars or spots readily. This soft gloss is obtained by rubbing the var 
nished surface after it is thoroughly dry—it shonld stand at least thirty-six 
hours—with cotton waste saturated with crude oil and pulverized pumice 
stone 

In the case of buying flooring from a lumber firm it will only be necessary 
to reckon the number of square feet of floor space, and to it add one-quarter 
us much for waste. This measuring is readily done by measuring the main 
space as a square or oblong, and then treating each jog or recess as a separate 
square, and having multiplied the length by the breadth of each, add the 
results together. AGNes B, ORMSBEE 


IRL'S TUCKED ORGANDIE GOWN. 


A Gown of much daintiness, simplicity, and style is shown in the 
illustration of the girl’s cut paper pattern issued with this number 
of the Bazar. The materia) of which it is fashioned is bright blue 

dimity, the collar facing of darker blue lawn, The skirt, made without lining, 
is fitted to the body by long narrow pleats, which are stitched flat to within 
twelve inches of the hem in front, but which rise gradually’in the back, until 
at the centre they are but nine inches deep. The pattern allows for a five-inch 
hem at the bottom. The tucks turn forward on both sides and meet in the 
centre of the front. The back of the bodice is tucked from the centre and 
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toward the side seams, and the tucks in front follow the same trend to the centre of the front, 
where the dress may close if desired. Where one prefers to make the entire gown in one piece, 
the fastening must occur iv the centre of the back. The garment is made on the straight of 
the goods, but where desired the sleeves may be made upon the bias to give variety to the 
appearance of the gown. A pattern for the lining accompanies that of the outer garment in 
all girl’s costumes. In the present design the lining is marked by a line of perforations that in 
dicate the shape and position of the chemisette yoke. This may be of any preferred material, 
tucked, shirred, or braided like that of the illustration. The wide collar that joins the dimity 
bodice and turns back from it is of dark blue lawn, and this material is again used for the 
cuffs. The belt and cravat are of taffeta ribbon, and a pattern of the cravat accompanies the 
gown pattern. This model will prove an altogether desirable one for wash materials of the 
lighter weaves—for veiling or cashmere or thin silks. To make this costume of dimity 27 
inches wide will require 65 yards, and } yard of dark blue lawn. 


LUE AND WHITE DOTTED BATISTE GOWN. 


A VEky pretty treatment of batiste is shown in a blue and white gown, a pattern of 
which accompanies the current number of the Bazar. The outer bodice is in three 
parts—a plain French back, shield front, and the left side front, over which the shield 

laps. ‘The gown may be made upon a blue lawn or taffeta foundation; and a model waist 
lining, which does not accompany the bodice pattern, will be found in pattern No. 139 
The front of the batiste waist is slightly gathered at the shoulders, the fulness being 
drawn in at the waist on each side of the centre front, and the fastening is concealed between 
the gathers at the shoulder and waist-line. The sleeves are tight-fitting, with flaring cuffs and 
epaulettes. The foundation skirt is of a tight sheath variety, and is perforated to indicate the 
position of the ruffles. The peplum has a slight fulness in the centre of the back, which may 
be distributed in gathers or brought into inward-turning pleats. The garment is absolutely 
plain over the hips, but flares at the bottom, as do the two ruffles bver which it is draped. 
The peplum and ruffles come well forward at the sides, and a panel front is fitted over them 
A line of perforations on foundation lining will indicate the termination of the drapery and 
ruffles at the side, and the position for placing the front panel. This design will be found an 
effective one for foulards, crépes, India silks, cashmeres, or any soft and at the same time 
pliant material. In the batiste model the panel’and collar are outlined with white Renais 
sance lace, but any preferred trimming—such as gathered ribbon, passementerie, or ruchings 
of the same material—will make effective trimming, 

To make this costume 13 yards of batiste 32 inches wide will be required; also 8 yards of 
lawn for the foundation skirt and waist. Where silk is desired for the foundation skirt, 7 yards 
22 inches wide will be sufficient 

















BLUE AND WHITE DOTTED BATISTE GOWN. 
Cut Paper Pattern No, 185.—{See Page 491.]} 
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FOULARD TUNIC GOWN 


EIGE VEILING AND FOULARD 
COSTUME. 


A very fashionable treatment of veiling and 
foulard is shown in a recent French model. The trim 
ming reminds of Greek keys and other quaint ornamen 
tation. There is an under-dress of putty-colored fou- 
lard, ornamented with black floral designs. Over this isa 
bolero of plain veiling, fastened with narrow straps at the 
side. This little garment is bound with black satin rib 
bon, and the outlines are further accentuated by a narrow 
black gimp trimming. The sleeves are of veiling, very 
tight-fitting. and capped at the shoulder by a pointed 
opening of foulard. The lower skirt is fitted snugly about 
the hips, and a flowing peplum, opening at the side after 
the fashion set by the bodice, is adjusted over the skirt, to 
which it is stitched. It is extremely plain in the back, 
and reaches to within six inches of the lower hem of the 
foulard skirt all the way round. A very chie appearance 
is given by the introduction of a moss-green mousseline 
cravat set upon a high collar of golden-brown taffeta. 
The little tabs that project from the sides of the collar are 
faced with green of the same shade as the cravat, and a 
narrow line of the same color is seen in the facing at the 
wrists. The burnished metal buttons haye also a touch of 
green lacquer, which corresponds to this effective trim- 
ming. The accompanying hat is of beige straw trimmed 
with twisted mousseline of a dark golden brown, and 
elaborate fancy quills of pheasant-brown shades, edged 
with an applied narrow fringe of green 


OULARD TUNIC GOWN. 


Buve foulard, black dotted,combined with brown 
taffeta and heavy cream guipure, is used for one of 
the latest Parisian gowns. he under-skirt is made 

without trimming and of a demi-train length. The over- 
dress is of the close sheath form, and is trimmed about 
the bottom with a deep gathered flounce of doubled blue 
mousseline de soie,applied under a triple puffed ruching. 
Above this is adeep border of guipure flowers, detached, 
and arranged artistically in opposing lines that continue 
round the tunic. The bodice is of foulard, stretched to 
fit the body with only two under-arm seams. The lower 
part of the bodice is faced with golden-brown taffeta un- 
der guipure figures, which determine the shape of the waist 
outline. The deep collar is shirred from the neck, and is 
of white mousseline ornamented by applied figures of gui- 
pure,and finished with a deep double flounce of plain blue 
mousseline, headed, like the ruffle on the tunic, by a close 
ruching. The collar is in two colors—an upper band of 
foulard and a lower one of brown, which forms an under- 
lay for the guipure. The sleeves fit closely to the arm, 
and are finished with a very narrow ruffle of doubled 
mousseline. The back of the bodice suggests a basque, 
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and reaches three inches below the waist-line; the guipure 
edge is continued all the way round, but is fitted so ex- 
quisitely to the figure that the effect is that of a princesse 
gown. 


LACK SILK SUMMER JACKETS. 


Tue descriptions of mid-season jackets of silk 
which have appeared in preceding issues of the 
Bazar us being particularly smart and appropri- 
ate for in-loor or out-door wear have elicited so many in- 
quiries that a general description of their form and the 
method of making them may be given with advantage. 
The-pioneer garments of this variety were of a scant Rus- 
sian blouse order, the back seamless, and not deep enough 
to fall over the belt which marked the waist-line. The 
front fitted smoothly, but not tightly, over the upper body, 
and was very slightly ae at the waist. Rolling 
collars or revers finished the V-shaped neck and a scant 
hip flounce depended from the belt. The silk employed 
was finely tucked, shirred, or corded, with rows of hem 
stitching between the tucks or cords, and any preferred 
garniture for the sleeves. These were the garments of 
last year which a few fashionable women wore and made 
so popular, that the alert dressmukers in the present season 
have been quick to improve upon the idea and develop it 
still farther. Now black silk or satin jackets are of every 
variety of shape, including the short Eton and the curved 
or scalloped edged and single«larted garment cut upon 
the model of cloth jackets. Some are finished down the 
front with a jabot of lace, others made heavy with jet, and 
still others are ornamented with tiny shirred ruchings of 
mousseline or gathered ribbon. Blouses of a modified ful- 
ness are in favor still, and are worn open or closed, as may 
be preferred, over a chemisette of some fluffy white mate- 
rial or lace. These silk jackets may be as plain or as 
elaborate as individual taste dictates. Where satin is em- 
ployed for plain coat outlines, the seams may be most ef- 
fectively trimmed by flat stitched bands. Shaped band 
trimming should also decorate the sleeves and flat collar 
or revers. Fine black passementerie or heavy guipure 
may be suitably introduced in a satin jacket if it be lined, 
otherwise heavy trimmings are out of place. In making 
the garment of silk, the tucked, corded, ruffled, and hem- 
stitched or drawn silks, which can now be purchased so 
readily, will provide a self-trimming 
that will give a Parisian air to an 
American-made garment. Too 
much cannot be said in favor of these 
utilitarian midsummer fancies. They 
may be worn over any kind of skirt 
of light or dark colored material, and 
with or without an under-bodice. 
They may be lined or unlined, worn 
loose or fitted tight. It is the materi 
al, rather than the form, which gives 
the black silk jacket of the present 
season its chief novelty. Figured 
silks do not obtain for these gar 
ments, but faille, taffeta, Lyons silk 
of all grades, or any silken fabric 
with a dull lustre, are all desirable 
mediums. Garniture upen the 
sleeves is an essential, however, and 
fancy shaped wrists or cuffs do 
much to embellish the plainer gar 
ments. Sleeves should be of com- 
fortable size, but not large, and close trimming of tucks or 
cords or applied lace adds richness to the upper sleeve. 
Where plain edges occur upon blouse hip flounces, or 
about plain silk or satin jackets, these should be finished 
with rows of stitching, as in cloth jackets. In silk jack- 
ets of light colors, such as mauve, violet, rose-pink, or 
pale green, the same forms obtain, and a similar elubora- 
tion of tucks, fancy stitching, etc.; but these are confined 
to the more restricted sphere of fétes and informal after- 
noon affairs, and are combined with laces or worn with 
full lace costumes. 
T wo paper patterns issued with the Bazarof April 8,and 
a third which appeared with that of April 29, furnish desir 
able models for silk jackets. Two of these are belted 
blouses of the dimensions now worn, and these may be 
converted into Eton jackets by omitting the use of the 
belt. The third is a jacket with scalloped edge, long 
revers, and close sleeves. In the description given, the 
garment is described as being of red cloth, but the lines of 
the jacket are identical with those of a black silk jacket 
just exhibited by one of the leading importing houses of 
the metropolis. A fourth model will be found in the 
short, fly-front jacket, which formed part of the last golf 
suit pattern issued. Individual taste will add variety to 
these in such slight changes as may be made by the addi 
tion of lace, passementerie, ribbon, or Kunstseide (art 
braid). 


PRACTICAL AND PRETTY MAG- 
AZINE COVER. 


In these days of much reading of magazines, 
whose paper covers so readily become soiled and torn, no 
gift is more welcome than an attractive slip cover. But, 
alas! the slips, so often dainty in coloring and enriched 
with embroidery, are frequently little less perishable than 
the bindings whose defects they are intended to conceal. 
Utility and beauty are qualities sometimes difficult to 
qonbies, but the feat has been successfully accomplished 
in one recently designed by a woman whose deft fingers 
and busy brain produce many novel articles with which 
she delights her friends at Christmasand Easter. The one 
in question requires no expensive materials, but extreme 
neatness in workmanship is absolutely indispensable, 

For the covering use either a piece of stout 
gray twilled linen, twelve inches long and thir- 
ty-four inches wide, or if a colored foundation 
is preferred, ‘‘art” linen may be substituted. 
The selvage finishes one side of the width, the 
other side and the two twelve-inch ends are 
button-hole-stiteched around with heavy em 
broidery silk, matching the linen in color 
Then lay the linen on a board or table, with 
the right side of the button-holing uppermost, 
and commencing ten inches from the right-hand 


end of the piece, apply the decoration within a space of 
six and a half inches wide and nine long, an inch and a half 
being left above and below the space of nine inches. This 
need not be elaborate—two or three lines of some appropri- 
ate quotation in the handwriting of the donor, embroidered 
in outline stitch, with a few leaves and blossoms above 
and around the words—forget-me-not sprays, pansies, vio- 
lets, wild roses—the outline stitch being done with the 
darkest shade used in working the flowers. 

Next measure seven and a half inches from the ends on 
both sides, at the top and bottom, and make just inside 
the selvage and the button-hole-stitching four eyelet holes. 
Exaetly in the centre of the space between each two make 
two more, and between the one in the middle and those at 
the ends make three, measuring, te.be sure the spaces are 
all equal. There should be eighteen eyelet-holes, nine on 
each long side of the linen. 

Cut from stout white cardboard four pieces ten and a 
quarter inches long, two six and a quarter inches wide, 
and two seven and a quarter inches. Place them in a row, 
the wider ones in the centre, leaving an inch between them 
and half an inch between them andthe other two. Cut 
from stout twilled silesia three strips the length of the 
cardboard, one two inches wide, the others an inch and a 
quarter. Paste them smoothly and firmly on the card- 
board, the wider piece down the centre, the others on the 
siles, taking care not to alter the spaces between the card- 
boards. When perfectly dry lay the linen, embroidery 
side down, on a table, place the cardboards, with the sides 
on which the strips are pasted py epee on it, fold the 
ends of the linen over the edges of the cardboard and sew 
to the linen beneath. Then pass bahy-ribbon, the color of 
the embroidery, through the first eyelet-hole, knot it, carry 
it across the cardboard to the oppesite eyelet-hole, and 
knot again. Repeat at the otherend. Then put the rib- 
bon through the next eyelet-hole, knot it, pass through 
the opposite one, back to the second, through the opposite 
one, back to the third, through the opposite one, and fast- 
en with knot and end. speat, commencing at second 
eyelet on the other side. Finish by passing the baby-rib- 
bon through the central eyelet at bottom of the cover, then 
through the opposite one, tie, measure a strip eighteen 
inches long, and cut. This is to mark the reader's place in 
the magazine. Cut two pieces of white silk elastic ten 
inches and a half long and an eighth of an inch wide. 
Fasten them across the cardboard by passing through 
the eyelet-holes on each side of the central ones, sewing 
neatly on the under side of the linen, fold the two end 
pieces of cardboard over, and slip under the elnstics, thus 
forming the pockets to hold the magazine. About five 
yards of the baby-ribbon are needed. A great advantage 
which this cover possesses is that, when soiled, the ribbon 
can be unfastened, the ends ripped, and the strip of linen 
sent to the laundry, to be replaced on its return, without 
trouble, in its former shape 
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CHAPTER XLVIL 
MARY IMPROVES DICK’S ARITHMETIC. 


“4 ICK, I want you!” 

** All right—plenty of time. I’m getting 
up,” grumbled the voice of Dick Bisset from 
the little corner room which he occupied next 
Mary’s. Then he lowered his tones. ‘* Mary, 

go into the kitchen, like a good little girl, and get a fel- 
low some baking-soda without letting father see you. I 
was on an awful tear last night, and I've a head on me as 
big as the Castle Rock!” 

Mary did as she was asked. Her father had already 
gone out. Her mother was putting the finishing touches 
to breakfast 

‘** Dick will need more than soda,” Mary remarked, to 
herself, ‘‘ when I have done with him.” 

**Now, be quick! I'm all ready for school, and I want 
to speak to you in the parlor.” 

Dick sighed audibly within his locked chamber door. 

**It’s no use taking trouble with me, old girl,” he said. 
“I am not your sort—nor father’s. But, I say, I must 
have had a grandfather who made things hum in his time, 
though!” 

The last sentence he confided to his mirror, in which he 
regarded his swollen and discolored face, his pale watery 
eyes, and closely cropped reddish hair. 

**Dick, you're not an Adonis,” he admitted, shaking 
his head; ‘*‘ it’s well you are smart, and can get the rhino 
together where another would starve. Or Violet, good 
girl as she is, would never look at you for your beauty.” 

Meanwhile Mary Bisset was walking up and down 
swiftly in the chill of the fireless parlor. It was the 
early morning of a northern winter, and gray with damp- 
ish haze. The streets gleamed a little, and the pavements 
appeared brighter than the gloomy sky. A stray light 
or two blinked belately in the otherwise blank front of 
the houses and were reflected on the greasy pavements. 
A policeman drew his cloak closer about his shoulders 
and looked eagerly out for his relief. He smelt many 
breakfasts, and stamped his feet. Shutters were rattling 
endwise on the flags, being clattered into bundles and 
made to disappear behind shop doors. A maid with an 
untidy “ bang ” low on her forehead was sweeping out the 
baker's shop opposite. The policeman looked at her with 
a friendly expression. But she slammed the door and 
went in. Shedespised policemen. She hoped she wasa 
step above that. She was engaged (or the next thing to 
it) to acierk in an office at eight shillings a week. 

Mary had a book in her hand; and was supposed to be 
looking over her lesson for the day. Half a dozen note- 
books, roll-books, and bundles of exercises, blotted, scraw]- 
ed, and interleaved with her own neat and businesslike 
writing lay under the broad India-rubber band, which she 
used to keep them together on her way to school 

Presently Dick came in grumbling. He rubbed his 
hands together. 

** Beastly cold,” he muttered. ‘ Say, old girl, spit it 
out. Get it off your mind, whatever it is, and let’s get 
in to the Christmas fireside. This sort of thing don't con 
duce to moral resolution.” 

Mary stopped opposite her brother. The table with the 
green-figured table-cloth was between them. The light 
from the large double window lay greenish-gray upon her 
face. He looked as unwholesome as possible—a strange 
brother for Mary Bisset to lay claim to. 

**Now, Dick Bisset,” the sibilants fairly hissed, from 
the impulsion of scorn and disgust which was behind 
them, ‘‘ will you give me the eighteen pounds you stole 
from Kit Kennedy or shall I bring up a policeman?” 

Dick had been stamping, shuffling, rubbing his hands 
disconsolately, and generally dragging himself frowsily 
together to face the actualities of the day. 

As Mary's words, as clearly enunciated as if spoken to 
a class, fell on his ear, he seemed to fall inward upon 
himself, like a collapsing house. 

“Eh—eh? What—what's that?” he gasped, gripping 
at the edge of the table, and almost barking across at his 
sister, as he thrust a whitened face nearer to her. 

Mary Bisset repeated her words still more clearly. 

‘I give you five minutes to make up your mind. Either 
give me the eighteen pounds you stole out of Kit Ken- 
uedy’s desk—or I will go down and fetch up that police- 
man there!” 

And with her hand Mary indicated the cloaked figure 
standing sentinel opposite the baker’s shop. 

‘Hush! for God's sake, hush! My father will hear 
you,” whispered Dick. 

“* My father is gone out—my mother is busy. We can 
talk,” said his sister 

“I didn’t, Mary—I didn’t do it. I wasn’t in his room 
amoment. He lent me the money,” gasped Dick. ‘ He 
lent me a pound. I own that, but I did not steal his 
money. What do you mean, Mary Bisset ”—he spoke 
louder now—*‘ by charging your brother with being a 
thief? I'll let you know, madam—” 

Mary fixed him with the eye wherewith she subdued an 
unruly class or kept at bay a demonstrative admirer. 

** Richard,” she said, straightly, ‘‘ where were you go 
ing when I opened the door to let out Mr. Catheart? I 
saw you go up-stairs into Mr. Kennedy’s room. I waited 
till | heard you come down again. I knew you must 
have come home early from the Elysium on purpose. But 
I thought you wanted to see if Kennedy had gone home. 
I know better now. Give me the money.” 

Then the face of Mr. Richard Bisset was pitiful to see. 

‘‘Don’t tell my father,” he said; ‘‘he always sides 
against me. I couldn't help it. I had to do it or be dis- 
graced. I was owing money at the office. Besides, the 
swot upstairs has plenty of money, and he thinks his pal 
took it—that smithy-shop chap with the Roman beak. 
Mary, as you love me, as I am your brother, don’t say a 
word.” 


* Begun in Harrexr’s Bazar No. 1, Vol. XXXII. 








He came round the table and tried to take his sister by 
the hand. His weak mouth was working, and there was 
a gleety foam gathering about the wicks. 

**Give me the money!” said Mary Bisset, implacably, 
**Be merciful, Mary!” he cried, sinking on his knees. 
See, I beg of you. You and I have always been pretty 
good friends, haven't we?” 

** Get up, you pitiful coward!” cried his sister. ‘‘ Stand 
up to your crime like a man. Give me back every penny 
you stole from Kit Kennedy, without which he is dis- 
graced.” 

‘I cannot—before God, I cannot,” groaned Dick, still 
on his knees. ‘* See here, sis, I had to put in ten pounds 
yesterday morning into the till before the boss came along 
to check my petty cash. And I spent the rest. I gave 
some to—” 

“No more lies, Dick. You couldn’t spend eight pounds 
in a single day even if the first part be true. Come into 
your room.” 

Mr. Richard Bisset raised himself to his full height and 
endeavored to assume a dignified expression. 

** What if I bid you do your worst,” he said. ‘I can 
see the country swine has been blabbing to you. How 
will it look if it comes out to Mr. Cathcart and your man- 
agers that you suppered that same night at Sponton’s 
with the loser of the money? How can he prove that he 
did not spend the money himself, or take it in his pocket 
and get eased of it on the way—aye, or give it to you 
himself? Oh, such things have been before, young lady, 
and they can be again. And your good name ain't 
quite—” 

“TI want the money,” said Mary Bisset, so coldly and 
bitterly that Kit Kennedy would not have known her 
voice had he been in the next room. ‘* Whatever may 
come of it after, my word and his will be better than 
yours in court. Kennedy and his comrade will swear to 
the money being in the desk. I will swear that I saw you 
take it; that will be enough.” 

It would. Dick knew it would be more than enough. 
Besides, the fear of consequence which served him as con- 
science was in arms against him. That Mary was rather 
overstating her case did not occur to him. He collapsed 
all at once. 

“As I live, Mary, I have not got more than a pound or 
two left, and I need the money badly.” 

‘Turn out your pockets, and then I will see what I 
will do.” 

** You shall have every penny, if you won't split,” said 
Dick, ladling crushed cigarettes, loose tobacco, matches, 
coppers, silver, and stray half-sovereigns out of his 
pockets. 

**Open that case.” Mary pointed to Dick’s only lock- 
fast place—a little jewel-case she had once given him on 
his birthday. Her brother scowled at her with an almost 
murderous look in his eyes. 

**] sha’n’t do anything of the sort; there’s nothing in 
there that concerns you—no, nor your precious friend, 
either,” he said, with an ugly sneer. 

“Very well,” said Mary Bisset, beginning to walk tow- 
ards the outer door. Dick saw the wet water-proof cover 
of the policeman’s helmet still beneath the window. 

** Don’t go,” he said, weakly. ‘‘ I'll open it.” 

He fumbled in his waistcoat for the key, fumbled a 
little longer with the lock. It opened quickly, and a tor- 
rent of letters and notes on pink and other fanciful pa- 
pers tumbled with and slid with a soft rush upon the 
floor. They were mostly strongly scented, and mono 
gramed in many colors. 

Mary stirred these contumeliously with the point of her 
small but very practical boot. Then she lifted the lid of 
a little velvet-lined compartment. Two pounds lay there, 
aud a white wrapped jeweller’s box. Mary coolly lifted, 
counted the money, and slipped it into her pocket. Then 
she possessed herself of the jeweller’s box and a receipted 
bill which lay beneath it. 

Dick swept forward again. 

** Leave that alone!” he cried, hoarsely. ‘‘ That has no 
thing to do with you or the money. I swear to you that 
it has not!” 

Mary coolly stood her ground and opened the bill. It 
was dated yesterday, and the date stamp attested the fact 
that it had been paid the same day to a firm of jewellers 
on the North Bridge. 

She read these matters clearly, and thrust the whole into 
her pocket. 

“Go to your breakfast, Dick Bisset,” she said, ‘‘and 
thank your Maker that you have a sister.” 

Dick made a final appeal. 

‘*Mary,” he said, in a shaky voice, ‘‘you and I have 
been friends. I've never told about your going to church. 
I’ve never let on that you don’t think as father thinks, 
Give me the money now. I'll pay that fellow upstairs us 
soon as I can raise the cash. I will—I promise it. I'll 
swear it, if you like. But I need the money now.” 

‘** All I have to say to you I have said, Richard Bisset; 
now go!” quoth this determined little lady. 

Then the fellow’s sullen anger burst into a fury. 

‘You call yourself a sister, You think yourself a 
Christian. I hate such sneaking. You will favor any- 
body but your own brother. I don’t believe you are my 
sister, after all. I've seen my father’s papers. I know 
more than you think. You are nosister of mine. You're 
a foundling!” 

“ Well,” said Mary, careless of his raving, ‘‘at any rate, 
I know more than father knows about some things. And, 
if you don’t take care, I will tell him what I know.” 

‘Take care! Take care yourself.” Dick stood before 
his sister with clinched hands and injected eyes. ** What 
would your father say if he knew that you went to church 
—sneaked off to communion when he thought you were 
a-walk in the park with me? And I've screened you for 
= and expected you stand up for me in your turn. 
More than that, suppose I split about your walking in the 
meadows with Kennedy, and his meeting you every night 


my 


on the way home. What would your father say to you 
then, Miss Immaculate Straightforwardness?” 

‘You cau say or leave unsaid exactly what you please,” 
said Mary. ‘‘ Perhaps my father knows more of these 
things that you mention than you imagine. At any rate,” 
she added, looking meditatively out at the window, 
‘there always remains the policeman!” 

“ Children—children—what are you arguing about?” 
cried Mrs. Bisset, through the shut door. Then, dusting 
the meal from her hands, she opened it, and saw Dick 
standing at one side of the table and Mary on the other, 
near the window, with a book in her hand. 

“Oh, I suppose Dick is helping.you wi’ your arithme 
tic. Ye were aye a kennin wenk in that, Mary!” 

‘*No, mother,” said Mary Bisset, calmly walking to her 
breakfast in the kitchen, ** this morning it was | who was 
improving Dick's arithmetic!” 


CHAPTER XLVIILI. 
THE PRETTY GIRL TAKES CHARGE. 

ARY made a very hurried breakfast, in spite of her 

mother’s protests 

** Eh, lassie, ye are eatin juist naething—and I trudged 
a’ the road to the Cross Causeway for the kippers. Hen 
derson’s is the only shop for them in the Soothside, And 
ye hae plenty o’ time, Dick, gar her eat something afore 
she gangs oot. The lassie will starve by dinner -time 
And then she will as like as no tak’ pae mair than a bis- 
cuit or a ‘ bap’ to her milk,” 

But Dick appeared preoccupied, and his whole contri 
bution was a sullen ‘‘Oh, let me alone!” in reply to his 
mother. 

Mary rose, and having collected her books and methodi 
cally furled her umbrella, she went out, 

She had nearly an hour to spare. This was not one of 
her early mornivgs at school. She had time to visit the 
jeweller’s shop in the North Bridge. A smart assistant 
was dusting a long array of glass cases enclosing objects, 
which the printed cards displayed above termed ‘* Bijou 
terie,” as unsympathetically as if they had been the legs 
of chairs. 

An older man, with a look of responsibility upon his 
face, was taking off his coat and hanging it in a little 
glazed office open at the top 

‘**T should like to return this ring,” said Mary, opening 
the box and displaying its contents to the assistant. The 
youth smartened up noticeably at her entrance, and greet- 
ed her with a bow, which, however, was half -checked 
when he heard the object of her visit so abruptly stated. 

‘**You wish to return this ring?” he re peated, a little 
uncertainly. ‘‘Is it not satisfactory?” 

Perfectly,” said Mary. ‘‘ But my brother bought it 
under a misapprehension. The money—the money was 
not his own—that is, he had no right to spend it, and I 
want it back!” 

Mary was conscious that she was not doing herself 
justice. But the case was difficult. So she smiled. The 
smile *‘ wandered ” the assistant. He promptly lost grip; 
but with the instinct of self-preservation he fell back on 
his reserves. 

‘*Mr. Ashton!” he said 

The responsible-looking man, row delivered from his sur- 
tout, came out of the office, with a letter open in his hand 
and a quill between his teeth. He removed the latter, 
and also the frown on his brow, at the sight of the pretty 
girl, and passing his hand automatically over his thin 
hair, with the action of making sure that it was not stand 
ing on end, he came forward to the counter at which she 
stood 

** Well, madam, and what can I do for you?” he said, 
bowing to the early customer. 

His face grew graver, however, as Mary stated her case. 

“T don’t think we can—in fact, I] know we cannot,” 
he said, very excusably. 

“Mr. Ashton,” said‘ the girl, earnestly, ‘‘I do not ask 
you to do this thing as an ordinary business transaction. 
But the circumstances are peculiar. I must return the 
money my brother spent with you. I am the daughter 
of Mr. Bisset—the—the lecturer, and I am only a girl "— 
with a little gasping sob—* but I am trying to set things 
right!” 

The sob took the responsible man by surprise. He 
stared at the pretty girl. There were tears in her eyes. 
He thought he had never seen anything quite like it, at 
least not for five and twenty years. Then suddenly Mary 
Bisset smiled through her tears. 

‘** But I am foolish to trouble you with it!” she said 

The responsible man smiled in his turn, and rubbed his 
hair parting in some perplexity. 

‘It is gravely irregular, and I don’t know what my 
partner will say. But let me see the receipt.’ 

With the money in her pocket—six pounds ten—Mary 
walked erectly down the North Bridge and out upon the 
open arches by which the fine highway swings itself con 
temptuously across the screeching, snorting underworld 
of the Waverly Station. 

The tears were still wet in her eyes, but it might be the 
wind that brought them there. 

Back in the shop on the North Bridge there was a smile 
on Mr. Asbton’s face which something else than the wind 
had brought there. He held Dick’s receipt in his hand 
and meditatively examined it. 

‘*This been crossed out on the stock-book?” he called 
out, suddenly. 

‘** No, sir,” said the smart clerk, looking out from be- 
hind the window-case shutters. 

** Ah— well, see here,” he said, tearing it up in fragments, 
** put the ring back and write a new ticket. And—ah—you 
can have Wednesday afternoon for a holiday. You need 
not mention the transaction to Mr. Merrylees!” 

The clerk said aloud, ‘‘ Thank you, sir. Certainly not, 
sir.” 


(Continued on page 1,88.) 
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HE WOMAN’S CLUB OF DECA- 
TUR, ILLINOIS. 


for Illinois G.F. W.C. and delegate last year to the Denver 
biennial. The club is fortunate in having many pro- 
gressive and highly intelligent members. The present 
president, Mrs. lda W. Baker, was trained for her office 
through considerable official service in the club, and wor- 
thily wields the gavel of her able predecessors. The com- 
plete list of general officers, besides Mrs. Baker, is—Mrs. 
E. L. Bevans, first vice-president; Miss Lillian Irwin, sec- 
ond vice-president; Mrs. Florence McConnell, recording 
secretary; Mrs. Minnie P. Hostetler, corresponding secre- 
tary; Miss Sarah A. Murphy, treasurer. 


HE WOMAN'S CLUB OF WIS- 
CONSIN. 


THe acceptance of the invitation from Milwaukee 
to hold the next biennial session of the G. F. W.C. at 
that city was followed by the frequent comment among 
club women that the selection was eminently just and 
proper. ‘‘It was at Milwaukee, you know,” said one 
to another, ‘‘that the first woman's club-house in the 
country was built.” To Milwaukee club women, indeed, 
belongs the distinction of organizing the first stock com- 
pany of women to exist in the United States. The Wo- 
man’s Club of Wisconsin was ten years old when it took 
this important step. It had begun in 1876 in a simple 
way in the gathering together of a few women for the 
purpose of intellectual improvement. 

The work of the club is done under seven committees— 


club will open next month its first vacation school. The 
sum of a thousand dollars has been raised to make the 
start, and it is very probable that this example will be fol- 
lowed by other local clubs. The Woman's Club is the 
richest, the most influential, aud in many ways the most 
conservative organization of women in thé city, and the 
force of its example is proportionately great. The vaca 
tion school will be open during six weeks, and will be 
conducted upon the plan followed in such enterprises 
by the other cities in which they have been undertaken. 
The club takes a very important part in the arrange- 
ments for the biennial next year. Mrs. James Sidney 
Peck, the president of the Local Biennial Board, was one 
of the founders of the Woman's Club, and one of the wo- 
men who planned the Atheneum, as the club-house of 
this club is called. The club contributes to the Local Bi- 
ennial Board—besides Mrs. Peck—Mrs. William P. Plank- 
inton, first vice-president; Mrs. William E. Cramer, trea- 
surer; and Mrs. Thomas H. Brown, recording secretary. 
At the beautiful Athenewum open house will be kept 
throughout the biennial, and it is probable that some of 
the smaller meetings will be held in the assembly hall, 
which is capable of seating five hundred persons. As 
will be seen by the accompanying pictures, this pioneer 
club-house bas made itself a beautiful model for any club 
to follow. The exterior is one of imposing simplicity. On 
entering one is struck at once with the artistic taste that 
has been exercised in all the arrangements. The decora 
tions are in the soft, delicate tones that we have come 
to appreciate as restful and inviting, a beautiful harmony 
of coloring being preserved through every 
apartment. On the first floor is the club 








parlor, capable of seating two hundred 








persons. It is handsomely furnished and 
fitted. A library and a small tea-room 
—used, too, for committee meetings—are 
on the same floor, a central hall adding 
to the spacious effect. The second story, 
excepting for dressing-rooms, is a noble 
assembly-room with a high arching roof 
—an ideal music or ball-room. The base 
ment has a banquet-room as large as the 
club parlor above, the decorations here 
being in white. A kitchen suite with 
pantry, store-room, etc., adjoins this 
room. The club believes in the silent 
but effective education of artistic sur 
roundings, and it has accumulated in its 
years of housekeeping many beautiful 
things. The desk and chairs of the club 
room platform were made by Andrea 
Bacceti, who was at the head of the Tus 
can Society of Fine Arts at the World's 
Fair. The reading-desk was done by 
Frellini of Florence, and was sent by the 
club as its contribution to the Woman's 
Building at the Chicago Exposition. The 
club has also in its possession one of the 
few complete collections of Toschi's en 
gravings from Correggio’s work ; a num 
ber of original Rembrandt etchings and 
points by Ditrer; a copy in marble of the 











Tue first building erected in Illinois by a stock 
mpany of women belongs to and is for the use of the 
Decatur Woman's Club. The club-house is a most at 
tractive one, four stories high, and being built on a corner, 
‘ cia iiry and well lighted It is a pressed-brick 
ructure with stove trimmings, and has attractive bay 
windows and gable roof to relieve it from monotonous 
irchitectur How much of a pioneer in this work the 
Decatur Club was may be gathered from the statement 
that i ok possession of its house in formal dedication on 
December 5, 1890. In the nine years since then numerous 
wom s club-houses have been built or achieved through 
country, but at that time very few existed. It is 
inter to record that the enterprise has been and con 
tinues financially successful. The rooms specially de 
v it ve club are a delightful suite, the assembly-room 
takit in altractive perspec tive the bay-window The 
lit ind tea-room are both spacious and cozy, such 
cou ition not being impossible with a company of wo 
men to impart the feminine touch. Dainty china-closets, 
bookcases, screens, plaques, busts, choice photographs, a 
rand-piano, potted plants, and graceful tea tables are 
‘4 ve of the accessories that go to make up the attractive 
wh vith, over all, the mantle of most cordial and wide 
reaching hospitality 
Phe Decatur Woman's Club is organized on somewhat 
different lines from those of many of 
these societies, It was first a little neigh 
borhood club, and owed its inspiration to 
ove woman, Mrs. Mary E. Haworth, who 
builded better than she knew when she 
grouped together in her parlor, on Octo 
iM 19, 1885, a ompany of perhaps rT 
aozen women Mrs. Haworth was th 
leader in this movement, and when the 
Hillside Club gave wavy a vear later to 
a* society of greater scope, it was again 
in home that the first meeting of So 
rosis, the new club, was held, on Febru 
‘ 12, 1886. At this time Miss Kat 
Field, of lamented memory, gave a ds 
j k upou the work of womens 
‘ s. Only a year later Mrs. Haworth 
the leader, saw again the promise ol 
‘ \ r dev pment, and once more 
she inspired le fellow-members to a 
1 1 ar permanent crystallization in 
Woman's Club of Decatur With a 
membership of one hundred and fifty at 
the beginning, the larger club was found 
ed ised on the most catholic principles 
Mrs. Haworth became its first president 
as she had been the leader of the previous 
movements The vear-book of the club 
Is istly permanently inseribed with het 
pame as its founder 
The club membership has constantly 
increased, and its work has demonstrated 
its founder's faith. It has stood! always 
for th inchest democracy. The club 
works under seven divisions, each pro 
vided with a chairman, vice-chairman 
retary, treasurer, and director lhese 
1 S 8 Chautauqua, Chi d Study Psalemas. Shak 
Art and Literature, and Musical In addition, the 
club has a fine choral society, numbering sixty voices, and 
i flourishing physical-culture class, in charge of specialists 
fue membership of the club has reached two hundred 
ind sixty. with a non-resident or associate membership of 
fi ftec In the community the club has been a most up 
ifting and beneficial influence. Its cordiality to strangers 
is marked; all are welcome, and the new-comers find it the 
best place in Decatur to become acquainted. The philan 
ec work has been conducted largely by donations 
m the club to other societies organized to perform such 
Ww rk 
rhe club has been fortunate in its presidents Sue 
ceeding Mrs. Haworth in 1891 were Mrs. M. T. Randall, 
Mrs. R. G. Wells. Mrs. Eugenie Bacon, and Mrs. Minnie 
Hostetler Mrs. Bacon is a prominent club woman, and is 
well known outside of her home city as State chairman 


WOMAN'S CLUB OF WISCONSIN 


those of Art, Literature, History, Education, Science. Mis 
cellaneous Entertainment, and Social. The residence 
membership is limited to two hundred. The regular 
meetings of the club are held on alternate Thursdays, 
from October 1 to June 1. The work in each department 
is exceptionally brilliant, the programmes showing that a 
remarkably high standard is maintained. A most inter- 
esting feature of the work is the Evening Entertainment 
Course. This was started in order to bring before the 
club musical artists and lecturers without interfering 
with the regular work of the society. At these entertain 
ments tickets are sold to members and to a limited num- 
ber of other persons at a very low price. In this way 
many well-known musicians and lecturers have been 
brought to Milwaukee who would not have been there ex 
cept under the auspices of the club. The lecture course 
delivered this year by Mr. John Graham Brooks on ‘* So 
ciul Ideals” has produced the fine result that the woman's 


Naples Psyche; and a large plaque of 
Urbino ware from the Ginora factory, 
the original being in the Barcello Mu 
seum at Florence. At the time of the 
World's Fair the Woman’s Club offered 
a prize of five hundred dollars to the Wisconsin woman 
whose exhibit, either in painting or sculpture, should 
give the greatest promise of talent worthy of develop 
ment, the money to be used for educational purposes 
The prize was awarded to Miss Nellie F. Mears, of Osh 
kosh, whose subsequent career as a privileged pupil of 
Mr. St.-Gaudens and a student at the art centres in Eu 
rope has fully justified the verdict. An interesting re 
cent happening of the club was a congratulatory letter 
sent to Mrs. Julia Ward Howe on the occasion of her 
eightieth birthday, May 27, 1899. The club feels a pecul 
iar indebtedness to Mrs. Howe, for she assisted at its 
organization, presenting a paper and giving useful advice 
at the initial meeting. 

Mrs. George H. Noyes is the present head of this im- 
portant and interesting society. The club is full of ad 
mirable presidential timber, and it is drawn from succes 
sively in the two years’ service, which is the constitutional 
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TRAVELLING OR DUST CLOAK. 
Ilauren’s Bazan, May 13, 1899 


TUXEDO SHIRT-WAIST 
Hanrer’s Bazan, May 13, 1899. 


WALKING GOWN OF HOP-SACKING 
AND FOULARD 
Haurnn’s Bazan, May 2, 1899 


PALE GREEN VEILING HOME GOWN. 
Harper's Bazan, May 20, 1999 





























MODIFIED SAILOR GOWN 
Hanren’s Bazan, May ®, 1899 


PALE GREEN DOTTED LINON GOWN 
Hanree’s Bazan, May 27, 1899 


RED AND WHITE SERGE BATHING SUIT. 


Hagren's Bazan, May 27, 1899. 


LITTLE GIRL’S WHITE SERGE 
BATHING SUIT. 
Haeree’s Bazan, May 27, 1899 



































MIDSUMMER GOWN OF ORGANDIE. 
Hanren’s Bazan, June 8, 1999. 


RECENT CUT-PAPER PATTERN DESIGNS PUBLISHED IN 


CHECKED GINGHAM AFTERNOON GOWN. 
Hauree's Bazan, June 8, 1899. 


GIRL’S LIGHT-WEIGHT NEWPORT 
JACKET. 
Harper's Bazan, June 8, 1999. 


PARIS MIDSUMMER WALKING COSTUME. 
Harper's Bazan, June 3, 1899. 
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limit in the club of its presiding officer. Mrs. Noyes, has 
shown herself finely equal to the responsible duties of her 
place. Her cabinet of officers includes—Mrs, Join John- 
ston, first vice-president ; Mrs. Charles E. Dyer, second vice- 
president; Mrs. Howland Ruasel, secretary; Miss Gertrude 
8. Bean, corresponding secretary ; Mrs. Weary B. Good- 
rich, treasurer; Miss Josephine Hustis, advisory chair- 
map. 


CTAVE THANET ON THE LA- 
BOR QUESTION AT THE 
IOWA BIENNIAL. 


Tue strong feature of the recent biennial meeting of 
the Iowa State Federation, an account of which has 
already appeared in Harper's Bazar, was the address 
of Miss Alice French (Octave Thanet) on ‘‘ The Peril 
and the Opportunity of Women’s Clubs.” In this address 
she referred to the labor question in a daring manner, 
and emphasized the thought that the women’s club move- 
ment was destined to play an important part in the settle- 
ment of problems of much present importance. 

**The women’s clubs,” said she, ‘‘ consist of the picked 
women of the country, who have position and wealth, 
brains and culture, and the trained ability to use it all to 
the last inch of value. This tremendous power is called 
into being at a time full of great and terrible problems. 
The century that so soon will be our century will see 
enormous changes. There will be either industrial revo- 
lution or evolution, upheaval or growth. The laborers 
have been combined for generations; now the employers 
begin to combine. 

**I know this is not the usual statement of the matter. 
But long ago working-men had the acumen to see that 
singly they were powerless and united they were strong. 
Now every business man knows that employers have been 
like drowning men fighting for a raft.” 

Referring to what she termed the ‘‘ cutthroat competi- 
tion” among the employers, she said it was responsible 
for the present situation, in which trusts are giving place 
to combines; and continuing, she said, ‘‘ The newspapers 
don’t seem to know any difference between a trust and a 
combine, but there is as much difference as between small- 








MRS. GEORGE Hl. NOYES, 
President of the Woman's Club, Wisconsin. 


pox and vaccination.” She declared there was danger 
in trades unions, because the object of the union and the 
trust was identical—to limit production, while the hope 
of civilization is to increase production. ‘*‘ Add to all 
this our economic incoherence,” said the speaker, * our 
political corruption, our enormous burden of ‘ silent, sul 
len people—half devil and half child,’ and we Americans 
have a big contract on our hands , 

** Here comes in the burden of the women as well as of 
our brothers. But the work of the women must be intel- 
ligent and well directed, and the danger lies in following 
that scheme of social regeneration whose promoter prom 
ises the most, without looking into the security. Good 
intentions are no safeguard, Good intentions have never 
protected anybody since Eve went to school to the devil 
and paid for knowledge with Paradise. The only sure 
protection against error in schemes for bettering mankind 
is to take our social remedies, legislative or otherwise, 
second-handed—to use only what some one has used and 
found good. The world has really tried more experiments 
than we think, and painstaking investigation of history 
will disclose a surprising number of object-lessons.” 


HE MORNING MUSICAL OF 
FORT WAYNE, INDIANA. 


Wuen, at the World’s Fair in 1893, the congress 
of amateur musical clubs was arranged by Mrs, Theodore 
Thomas, a certain standard of excellence was established 
which the societies were asked to compete for, and which 
out of the many that did so only twenty attained. There 
were five, however, which so far surpassed it, and whose 
work was so much beyond what had been anticipated as 
possible, that an especial award was made for them, 
One of this illustrious five was the Morning Musical of 
Fort Wayne, Indiana. In addition to the high rank taken 
by the society in general, one of its members, Miss Thyra 
Schioler, was awarded first place in a list of four, to 
whom were accorded individual diplomas for the most 
artistic performance of the whole convention. 

The Morning Musical had then been in existence about 
three years, having been formed in 1890. At that time, 
on the invitation of Miss Jennie Ninde, now, alas! of In 
mented memory in the club, ten or twelve of the music 
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loving women of Fort Wayne met and organized the so- 
ciety. To Miss Ninde’s enthusiasm and energy the little 
coterie owed not only its inspiration, but its impetus dur- 
ing the trying initial year, and to the society belonged 
her loyal interest until her death. 

The club consists at present of forty-six active mem- 
bers, an associate list limited to two hundred, and a con- 
siderable non-resident and honorary active membership. 
The programmes are given by the active members fort- 
nightly, on Friday mornings, sixteen of such programmes 
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MRS. MABEL DIXON HUTCHINGSON, 
Newly elected President of the lowa State Federation. 





























MRS. WILLIAM H. 


Of Denver. 


KISTLER, 
































MKs. Kk. IP MYERS 


President of the Morning Musical, Fort Wayne, Indiana 


being rendered during the club year. It is significant that 
the names of the members never appear on the pro- 
grammes; music is the paramount object of the workers 
rather than any display of the performers. In addition 
to these meetings there aré ‘‘open days” when the assist- 
ance of any outside talent desired is secured, and which 
vary slightly only from a third classification of ‘‘ artists’ 
recitals.” At the latter tickets are sometimes sold, but 
more often the attendance is limited to members and in- 
vited guests only. At these recitals the club has been 
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fortunate in bringing many of the most prominent mu- 
sical artists and lecturers in the country to Fort Wayne. 
Last year the society was much strengthened by the for- 
mation within its membership of the Morning Musical 
Chorus, together with a Brahms Quartette. 

The educational work of the club among its member- 
ship and in the community is impressive. The exception 
ally high standard set by the society is constantly strived 
for, and both in its own work and in the work of the ar 
tists who come to it this degree of excellence is required. 
Naturally its influence for the advancement of art has 
been large. As a social factor its position is one of pecul 
iar strength, membership in the Musical being very much 
esteemed and sought after. 

The Department of Student Members in the society is 
an interesting one. Every teacher in the club has the 
privilege of appointing fifteen students, who have all the 
advantages of the society except that of voting. A Phil- 
anthropic Committee is a part of the club's activity, 
This committee arranges programmes to co-operate with 
any charitable meetings, and in addition visits hospitals 
and homes, to share the musical talent of the club with 
suffering humanity. 

The club is a member of the National Federation of 
Musical Clubs, and its president, Mrs. E. P. Myers, with 
a member, Mrs. Julia Wilson Stouder, represented the 
society in the recent convention at St. Louis. Mrs. Myers 
has been at the head of the club for five years, four of 
them consecutive. Her fine artistic taste and admirable 
executive ability have made her a valuable leader of the 
organization. The present officers, besides Mrs. Myers, 
are—three vice-presidents, Mrs. A. L. Lumbard, Mrs. E. 
Aldrich-Bursley, and Mrs. L. Hulse-Crighton; recording 
secretary, Miss E. Yarnelle; corresponding secretary, Miss 
H. Smyser; treasurer, Mrs. M. Graves-Brown; librarian, 
Miss 8. Van Sweringen. 


VERSATILE CLUB WOMAN. 


Tue chairman of the efficient credential com 

mittee of the last biennial was Mrs. William H. 
Kistler, of Denver, and those of the visiting club 

women who were fortunate enough to meet her found 
themselves talking to a small, soft-voiced little woman 
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MRS. IDA W. BAKER, 
President of the Woman’s Club of Decatur, Llinois, 


—pretty, graceful, thoroughly feminine, but betraying also 
that judgment and decision were large factors in her tem 
perament. 

In common with the rest of her Colorado sisters, Mrs 
Kistler has the privilege of voting. It happened a year 
or two ago that in her political activity she became the 
chairman of the Republican County Convention. She 
expected to open the meeting merely, but at the begin 
ning of the temporary roll-call the question was raised of 
the legality of the call on account of the irregular pro- 
ceedings of the central committee. The Chair declared 
the point well taken, whereupon the opposing faction 
promptly appealed from the Chair’s decision. Then fol 
lowed a remarkable experience, the like of which has 
probably never been duplicated by a woman. For six 
hours Mrs. Kistler held the gavel, while the convention, 
numbering more than seven hundred delegates, some of 
them making up part of a disreputable political gang en 
deavoring to gain its point, howled and stormed around 
her. When the vote was at last permitted to be taken 
the convention sustained the Chair, but before that time 
had arrived Mrs. Kistler had displayed coolness, courage, 
and a knowledge of parliamentary rulings and a skill iu 
meeting parliamentary tricks and subterfuges that few 
veteran politicians will surpass. The echoes of this re 
markable scene reached every State in the Union. 

As a club woman, Mrs. Kistler ranks high among that 
company of brilliant club women for which Denver is fa 
mous, She is chairman of the Art and Literature Com 
mittee of the big Woman's Club—a committee which 
in itself represents a larger membership and more com 
plicated activities than belong to many separate clubs of 
the country, and in her service as schvol-director of the 
East Denver District, Mrs. Kistler has shown character 
istic executive ability. She is also deeply interested in 
the Young Women’s Christian Association, and has lent 
her energy and skill to its service most successfully. 
With it all she is the gracious mistress of one of Denver's 
beautiful homes, a devoted wife and mother, and is held 
in affectionate esteem by a large social circle. 


HE account of the Council meeting of the General 
Federation, held at Philadelphia June 2 and 3, will be 
given in next week's issue of Harper's Bazar 
MARGARET HAMILTON WELCH. 
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(Continued from page 1,85.) 
Then, having retired behind some high show-cases, he 
behind his hand 


he said, to himself 


vhed discreetly 
And at his age, too!” 

It was five o'clock in the afternoon. Kit Kennedy had 
been home twenty minutes, after having waited in vain 
for over an hour at the Surgeon’s Hall in the hope of 
meeting Miss Mary Bisset. He had not lit the single jet 
of gas which his agreement with his landlady permitted 


him to use He did not even close the shutters, but sat 
staring out into the gloom of the long uninteresting 
street He had dulled his conscience with a day of such 


had not done since he came to Edin- 
With the zeal of the reformer, he had performed 
much more than his appointed task, and had gone on read- 


hard study as he 


burgh 


ing an English translation of a recently translated German 
treatise on Greek accents till the reading-rooms of the 
university had been closed Now he had neither the 


heart nor the necessity to begin any further studies 
Rob Grier had not come back from his teaching, and 


the fire was smouldering under the roofing of black slate 
with which Mrs. Christison covered it every time her 

dgers went out 

Kit could hear that lady shuffling about in her little 
kitchen, and smelt the odor of toast. There came a sharp 
knock at the door, not loud and indignant like the post- 
man's when he had come all the way up the four flights 
ot stairs with a post-« ird, but light and decisive 


He heard Mrs. Christison open the door, and then a 


voice said clearly, in a tone and accent that thrilled him to 
the heart Is Mr. Kennedy at home?” 

Aye, he’s at hame. At least I think sae,” said Mrs. 
Christison, with reserved suspicion 

Will you tell him that Miss Bisset has a message for 
him 

lhe landlady came in, muttering, ‘‘ Did ye ever see the 

like’ And, with a countenance indicative of the gravest 


sapproval, she opened the door of the sitting-room and 


announced Kit’s visitor. With a quick spring Kit closed 
the door of the little closet-bed where he and Rob Grier 
passed the night 

Come in, Ma—Miss Bisset,” he said ‘I am sorry I 
did not see your father when I called. I meant to have 


told him about my visit to his friend Mr. Strong.’ 
Kit thought rather well of himself for his tactful inter- 


pretation of Mary’s visit in the presence of this hostile 
third party. But Mary was uncompromising 
I want to speak to you myself,” she said. ‘‘I did not 


know that you had called for my father.” 


Kit stood with the door in his hand, while Mrs, Christi- 


son lighted the gas and stirred the fire 
I shall not need tea till Mr. Grier comes in,” he said. 
Thank you, don’t trouble with the fire any more.” 
For Kit had learned other things besides the classics 
from the orra man. For instance, he made sure that Mrs. 
Christison had retired to her own domains by the simple 


process of looking down the passage, and then turned to 
shake bands with Mary Bisset 

But the young lady was in an exceedingly businesslike 
mood 
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“This is yours,” she said, quietly handing him a roll of 
notes. ‘ Will you oblige me by counting it?” 

Kit stared and gasped in his astonishment. But his 
hand being still outstretched, he mechanically took the 
notes and turned them over helplessly. 

‘*What— what is this?” he said. 
where?” 

**I will put the matter plainly, Mr. Ken—Kit,” she said, 
relenting a little, ‘and then you must decide what you 
are to do. One thing I am decided, that you must have 
no more to do with any of us. My brother broke open 
that desk in your absence and stole those notes. I return 
them to you. If you are inclined to prosecute, I can give 
such evidence as would be sufficient to convict him.” 

Kit sprang forward to take her hand. 

**Mary,” he cried, ‘‘as if I could. What does it mat- 
ter? Dick is nothing to me. It serves me right for lis- 
tening to him. I should have known better than to have 
taken you to his wretched supper. But I only care for 
you, and I wanted to see you.” 

‘You must not see me any more,” said Mary, com- 
pressing her lips at the end of every sentence. ‘‘ You 
have your career and your reputable companions. I for- 
bid you ever again to speak to me.” 

‘* Mary,” cried Kit, catching at a hand that evaded him, 
without its owner appearing to notice, ‘‘ you do not mean 
it!” 

The pretty girl nodded determinedly, 

**I have learned many thing during these last days,” 
she said. ‘‘The world is not given us to get what we 
wantin. Good-by, Mr.—Kit.” 

The Christian name was a compromise, and carried 
with it all the weakness inherent in compromises. 

There came a little throbbing quaver into her voice, as 
she turned towards the door, saying, ‘‘It is a shame. 
And we might have been such friends!” 

** And so we shall, Mary,” cried Kit, following her ea- 
gerly. ‘I do not care—” 

But his visitor was already in the narrow passage out- 
side, and Kit was sure that Mrs. Christison’s ear was 
glued to the crack of the kitchen door. He could only 
follow his sweetheart silently to the outer landing. 

**Good-night, Mr. Kennedy,” said Mary Bisset, with- 
out again looking at him. 

‘**Good-night!” said Kit, dropping her hand in a dazed 
way, and watching her down the stairs till she was lost 
in the gloom of her father’s doorway. 

“And wull ye hae your tea noo, or wull ye wait for 
Maister Grieg?” said his landlady, putting her head out 
at the door of the kitchen. ‘‘ At ony rate, come in an’ 
shut the door!” 

‘I don’t want any tea,” said Kit, seizing his hat and 
rushing down stairs 

Mrs. Christison lifted up her hands and stood looking 
after him. 

** Lord sake! is 't as bad as that?” she cried. 

And having shut the outer door with a bang, she re- 
turned within, muttering, that “it wasna sae in my 
young days—the idea! Miss Bisset no less, and ‘I have 
a message for Mr. Kennedy,’ as boli as brass. And 
then when she tak’s her leave the puir laddie wants nae 


“How did you— 


tea, and gangs fleein doon the stair as if he was oot 0’ his 
mind. It’s a cryin shame and a disgrace, and sae I wull 
tell Mistress Mairchbanks when she comes up the stair to 
hear the news.” 

But Kit was not long before he returned. He had 
poo = a small cash-box with a lever lock, and to this he 
carefully consigned the notes which he had so wonder- 
fully recove He noticed that nine of them were new 
and crisp, but he did not know the reason. He only 
knew that she had given them to him. So, as he was 
stooping over the great red-painted yox the Whinnylig- 
gate joiner had made for him to hold his books and 
clothes, he looked shamefacedly around, and then kissed 
the paper which her hands had touched. But he did not 
know what these rustling sheaves had cost the girl. 
Then he placed in the cash-box, besides the money, the 
tassel of an umbrella, which somehow had mysteriously 
found its way into his pocket, in spite of the fact that he 
had never owned one in his life. 

Down in the room below Mary Bisset was surveying 
herself in the glass. She had been dabbing her eyes with 
a handkerchief, after the immemorial manner of women, 
and was now “‘ seeing how she looked” before going into 
the kitchen to her mother. 

**I did it for the best,” she said. ‘‘ And I am very 

lad. But I did want a new dress and cloak this winter. 

suppose this will turn. And, at any rate, he will never 
know. I will never let him speak to me again!” 

But at this point somehow she could not dab fast 
enough, and had to sit down and bury her sobs in the 
pillow lest her mother should come in and ask her what 
was the matter. 

The late post brought Kit in his fifth-floor chamber 
two letters and a visitor. The first letter was from his 
mother, and the visitor was his father. 


(To Be CONTINUED.] 


BOY PERVERSE. 


At best he was a trifling lad, 
But now his follies drive one mad! 
For hear him vow I shall not woo 
This girl, though worship is her due 
Both because she’s lovely fair, 
And daugliter to a millionaire! 


Instead, the good-for-nothing boy! 

He makes me find my every joy 

In one not rich nor very fair, 

Just good brown eyes and dusky hair; 
And so I lose both grace and gain 
Because from pranks be won't refrain: 


In all life’s troubles what is worse 
Than Cupid can be when perverse? 
FRANCIS STERNE PALMER. 
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L TALKS ON MILLINERY 


BY MRS. JAMES H. BIRD 
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I11.—TO WIRE A HAT. 
HAT is divided into quarters—front and back, 
right side, and left side. Generally begin to wire 
at back quarter, but never on a curve. Measure 
around hat for length, and add twoinches. Push 
back the covering and cut off about an eighth of 
an inch of wire, draw covering over, and fasten. Begin 
and end with five stitches set close together; stitch used is 
a long and short back stitch, first catching the upper cov- 
ering of wire, then under; bring last end under first. 
Place wire a quarter of an inch from edge, and always 
keep it firm to the hat. If it moves, your stitches are too 
long. If the hat is felt, and not to be bound, use silk- 
covered wire, and place underneath hat brim, being care- 
ful to conceal the stitches. Make the join come where 
you intend to place trimming. In wiring a straw, if the 
braid is wide, place wire at end of first row; if narrow, at 
end of third row. 
TO BIND A HAT. 
l is better for a beginner to practise on an old felt hat, 
as the binding sometimes has to be done two or three 
times to obtain a satisfactory result. Your wire being 
placed, cut two bias strips of Canton flannel one and three- 
quarter inches wide; seam as directed in part 1., trim off 
point left at seam, and pin to place. Begin near end of wire 
and pin over it, holding tight, but not as tight asin placing 
a fold; draw last end up close to first, putting in a pin 
where they meet Allow a quarter of an inch for seam: 
remove a few pins to enable you to get hold of the work; 
seam and pin back to place. Sew with a long and short 
back stitch, bringing the former on upper side, and not 
more than a quarter of an inch long. Sew directly back 
of the wire, and turn over on to under side, where the 
raw edge is to be turned in and made to cover seam. Sew 
with a slip-stitch, using the long for the binding and the 
short for the hat.. This putting on a binding is well worth 
trying two or three times, if you enjoy the satisfaction of 
seeing a thing well done. 


ANOTHER WAY TO BIND A HAT. 


UT a bias strip two and a half inches wide. Fold 
down one edge the width of a seam, and sew through 
two thicknesses as before directed. This makes a 
full binding 


the 

large 
STILL ANOTHER WAY, 

HE hat must be wired on the edge. Sew on with a 


button-hole stitch about half an inch long. Cut a 
bias strip one inch wide and bind over the wire, leaving 


the raw edges, which may be covered by an upper and 
under fold made from bias strips three-quarters of an 
inch wide. This gives the effect of three cords, and is 
quite effective. 
IIl.—TO PLACE A FOLD. 

HE fold having been prepared according to instruction 

given in part L., we will suppose you are working ona 
straw hat and the wire has been sewed at edge of first 
braid. Begin at end of wire and pin the fold at its upper 

















A REGULAR FACING 


edge to the wire, drawing it tight—you may know just 
how tight by its lying smooth and keeping close to the 
hat. Seow up last end to first, putting in a pin, and al- 
low a quarter of an inch for seam. Remove from the hat, 
seam carefully, finish the fold, and pin back to place. 


Use the round-headed pins, and put them in just back of 
upper edge, that the fabric may not be marked. Slip 
stitch to the wire. If the fold has been drawn tight enough, 
one row of sewing will be sufficient. It is not necessary 
to remove the fold entirely. If you are careful you may, 
by removing a few pins, seam as in the binding and re 
place. But the former is the more satisfactory way, par 
ticularly if you intend putting on two or three folds. In 
sewing these extra folds, sew through the straw, conceal- 
ing the stitches in the braid. If there are sharp curves 
you may take a stitch through the fold to hold it in 
place. 
A REGULAR FACING. 

REGULAR facing is one that comes out to the edge, 

and may be placed either on a straw or felt. Wire 
should be quarter of an inch from the edge. To get a pat- 
tern, lay the hat down (if a flat brim) on paper and mark 
around, putting a mark at centre of front on both hat and 
pattern. Mark at head-line, but do not cut out. Lay your 
pattern on wrong side of material, having the front on the 
bias and the nap running toward the outer edge. In cut 
ting allow a generous quarter of an inch for seam, and do 
not forget to mark your material opposite your mark in 
the pattern. Place facing on hat with the marks opposite, 
put pins in at the quarters, and as many as required to 
keep it in place, as it must be perfectly smooth. If 
stretching is needed, it must be done on the bias. If you 
are a beginner you would better baste, using a long cross- 
stitch. (See No. 7.) 

This will not be necessary after you have put on one or 
two. Trim off the edge, leaving a scant quarter of an 
inch to turn under. Slip-stitch neatly, being careful not 
to push the work, and set the stitch in the material just 
opposite where it comes out from the felt. Draw the 
thread tight, and look to the wire that it be completely 
covered. Begin at the side and sew toward the front; if 
there is the least fulness it will go toward the back. Cut 
an opening in centre after having removed basting-threads, 
and draw any last fulness to head-line. Cut within three- 
quarters of an inch of head-line, and from this cut toward 
the head-line at equal distances until you make it fit. Sew 
to place with a Jong and short back stitch. In a hat with 
a sharp curve at the back small pleats may be laid at the 
head-line, as the trimming will conceal it. The facing of 
a hat is considered one of the most difficult and particular 
pieces of work. The above direction should be followed 
carefully, and if in addition the home milliner will have 
the patience to experiment with old materials, she ought 
to be able to attain to that degree of practice which con- 
quers all merely mechanical difficulties. 
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Correspondents of the Bazan are requested to send in their 
questions at least three weeks before the answers are needed. 
The Bazan has a very large correspondeure, and regrets that 
it cannot answer any letters by mail 


KITCHEN IDEALS. 
BY CHISTINE TERHUNE HERRICK 


NEWLY married housekeeper gener- 

ally begins her career equipped with 

a fine stock of ideals. If she be- 

longs to the present generation, she 

may have had a course in a cooking- 

school and be able to talk learnedly of the 

comparative nutritious values of different 

foods and to prepare a variety of excellent 

dishes. Yet her mother, who had no such 

advantage, and if she had any knowledge at 

all of housewifery acquired it in her own 

mother’s kitchen, possessed no more illusions 
than her daughter. 

For mere knowlege does not diminish our 
supply of ideals. We all start out in life 
with a large pack of them. Sometimes it is 
the roughness or steepness of the road that 
makes us cast them aside, one by one, and 
feel that it is all that we can do to make our 
way unburdened over ruts and stones and 
up the tiresome slope; or perhaps we have 
so much else to carry that we feel the ideals 
ouly add to our load, and so we drop them. 
Sometimes we flatter ourselves that it is only 
for « little while, and that by-and-by, when 
our other burdens are lightened, we can come 
forth and take up again the ideals, which 
we do not doubt we shall find awaiting us 
in the place where we left them. But we 
never do go back, and it is not until we are 
much older that we see dimly what «a mis- 
take we made in casting them aside in the 
first place. 

As I say, however, it is not usually the 
learning we get from books or teachers that 
deprives us of our illusions. We are robbed 
of them by experience—'‘' the only school in 
which fools will learn,” as the harsh phrase 
runs. Occasionally we are 
loss, but only when we gather up a fresh 
stock in the place of those taken away from 
us 

With some of her original supply of ideals 
the young housekeeper has no need to part. 
Almost invariably she believes that her hus 
band will always feel at liberty to bring a 
friend to a meal, that her table will invari 
ably be supplied with good food, well cook 
ed and well served, no matter how simple 
the fare, and that she will never allow any 
contretemps to disturb the sweet composure 
she thinks every woman should possess. She 
also cherishes the faith that her house must 
always be spotlessly neat, from garret to 
cellar, her maids competent and respectful, 
and the workings of the household machin- 
ery be smooth, noiseless, and absolutely un- 
der her control 

Should she be fond of cookery, 
anywhere else will her ideals gather about 
the kitchen. She has sometimes perhaps 
been secretly critical of the way matters 
have been managed in her mother’s establish- 
ment. In her own home things shall be 
different. In order to make this difference 
secure the new housekeeper has laid diligent 
plans and done many an hour of busy sew 
ing 

Once upon a time I knew such a young 
woman. She had been well brought up— 
very well brought up—especially along the 
line of domestic science, as then compre 
hended. Her mother was a famous house 
keeper, and the girl had been initiated 
into the vital mysteries of cake-mixing and 
pastry-making at an early age. Whatever 


else her future home might lack, it would 
not be poor in digestion-taxing sweets. She 
could a make quick biscuit, sally -lunn, 


and mayonnaise dressing. In that day this 
was considered unusual competence for a 
young woman who was to begin housekeep- 
ing with but one servant 

All possible deficiencies in the practical 
line (and to the eye of experience there 
might seem to be a few defects even in such 
a comprehensive curriculum as the above) 
were more than compensated for by a large 
supply of ideals and—forgive the apt slang 
—theories to burn! 

The young woman might not have done 
certain things herself, but she was very con 
fident in her knowledge of how they ought 
to be done. In no respect did she have 
more decided views than with regard to the 
furnishing of the kitchen. Not the mere 
ordinary furnishing of chairs and tables 
alone, although a zinc-covered table was a 
sine qua non. It was to the-apparent trifles 
she gave her best thought and efforts. The 
result was that when she entered upon her 
new domain she had not only a royal outfit 
of pots and pans, including double boilers, 
fish - kettles, meat - choppers, skewers of all 
kinds, vegetable - presses, fancy bread and 
potato cutters, border moulds, confectioners’ 
tubes, and a bain - marie, but also a bewil- 
dering collection of napery. 

There were fish-cloths to boil fish in and 
fish - napkins to serve fish on, cloths to tie 
over the tops of boiled or steamed puddings 
and cloths to enwrap a galantine or a stuffed 
ham, strips of muslin to bind about rounds 
of beef, aud flannels through which to strain 
jellies. All were, of course, hemmed and 
marked. Besides these there were dish- 
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towels of three grades—for kitchen utensils, 
for ordinary china and silver, and for the 
very best cut glass—lifters, floor-cloths, dish- 
cloths, window - cloths, paint -cloths, lamp- 
cloths; flannels for clean ng silver and others 
for polishing brasses, and chamois for each 
of these purposes; flannelette dusters for ev 
ery room, ee tak and a number of 
other similar articles, besides the regulation 
napery of dining-room and bed-room. Ev- 
ery piece, like the first cloth mentioned, was 
hemmed and marked, not only with the 
owner's name, but with that of the service 
for which it was intended. 

All this was very delightful, and the young 
housekeeper was “primed up with ma- 
jestic pride” as she contemplated her do- 
mestic treasures. It was less delightful 
when the new cook had been in possession 
for a week or two. Although the mistress 
made careful inspection, and gave out such 
linen as she thought necessary, the piles of 
clean cloths diminished with disproportioned 
rapidity. When unauthorized drafts had 
been stopped by the expedient of locking 
the linen-closet, the troubles were not ended. 
Bridget was lacking in a sense of the filness 
of things. She used the kitchen towels for 
the dining-room dishes, and took the dish- 
cloths to wipe the floor, and the fish-cloths to 
scrub the frying-pan. The dining -room 
duster drifted into the kitchen, and was 
promptly converted into a lifter. Large 
scorched holes began to appear in the fine 
glass-towels, and several of them vanished 
altogether. 

There was no help for it. Bridget was a 
good cook, and waited nicely, but she had to 
Norah, the next incumbent, made loud 


| ——— of tidiness and fulfilled them. 
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Every cloth was put to its legitimate use, but 
her cookery was an abomination, and the 
family was on the verge of starvation before 
her month was out. The next incumbent 
was the worst of the three. She could not 
cook, and the towels and cloths melted away 
with such celerity that the aggrieved mis 
tress could not decide whether Maria ate 
them or used them for kindling. She had 
sundry successors, but the poor young house- 
keeper had countless tribulations before she 
found a maid who was at once a tolerable 
servant and yet possessed a fair measure of 
respect for the Lares and Penates of her em- 
ployer. 

By the time this state of affairs had come 


| to pass the mistress hud wisely lowered her 


| house, 


standard. She had come 
that the housekeeper is worth more than the 
and that peace of mind is incompati- 
ble with the demand that a servant shall ab- 
solutely adopt her employer's ideals as 


| though they were her own. 


more than | 


| drawing-room was swept, 


To this point of view we must all come 
sooner or later, unless we intend to be the 
slaves of our systems. 

* The question is,” said Alice, during one 
of her interviews with Humpty Dumpty in 
the country behind the looking-glass—** the 
question is whether you can make words 
mean so many different things.” 

‘The question is,” said Humpty Dumpty, 
‘** which is to be master; that’s all.” 

Shall we rule our houses or have our 
houses rule us? Most of us have to make 
the choice sooner or later. Our ideals say 
one thing, our own common-sense another, 
We show our wisdom when we change our 
ideals. To change does not necessarily mean 
to lower. If one must choose between tran- 
quillity and tidiness, tranquillity is the better 
choice, even although one runs counter to all 
housewifely tradition in saying so. 

Happily, however, the choice seldom has 
to be absolute. Cleanliness is not sacrific ed, 
nor even Comparative peatness so much as an 
arbitrary ideal of what these should be. I 
know of one woman who demanded that 
every picture-wire in her home should be 
wiped off twice a week; of another who took 
down her curtains every Friday, when the 
and had them 
beaten in the open air. Both these women 
considered theirs the only course for a clean- 


| ly housekeeper to follow. 





Far be it from me to counsel carelessness 
in any department of the house, least of all 
in the kitchen. Only if a woman has a ser- 
vant who is admirable in most respects, she 
should look with patience upon little flaws. 
What matter if her pot-closets are not always 
in apple-pie order so long as the utensils 
themselves are kept clean and the food cook- 
ed in them is well prepared? If the maid is 
faithful, honest, and good-natured, bear with 
her if she has to be reminded sometimes to 
scour the refrigerator, or if the silver is not al- 
ways as bright as could be wished. Do not 
let these things pass unnoticed, but take them 
at their proper value. Look at these as 
trifles to be amended, not as tribulations that 
darken the day, bring fresh worry lines to 
the face, and give a thorny edge to the tem- 
per. 


Semolina Pudding.—Soak a scant half-cup 
of semolina in as much cold milk for ten 
minutes, and then stir this into a piut of milk 
made hot in a double boiler. Add a table- 
spoonful of sugar, and cook for about half 
an hour. At the end of that time take the 
semolina from the fire, and stir into it a beat- 
en egg and a teaspoonful of vanilla or other 
flavoring. This can then be eaten hot with 
sugar and cream, or it may be turned into a 
mould, wet with cold water, and allowed to 
become thoroughly chilled. It will turn out 
in a shape. Mermainde or jam or stewed 
fruit is an excellent addition to this dish. 





to the conclusion | 


| may lessen the excessive exudation if you limit your- 





Agrodolce. — Boil fresh calf’s tongue, or 
sheep's tongue, until tender. Slice and keep 
hot while you prepare a sour-sweet sauce by 
heating a gill of the liquor in which the 
meat was boiled, adding to it a table-spoonful 
each of salad oil and vinegar, a heaping tea- 
spoonful each of granulated su ug Sultana 
raisins, and pignoli (pine-nuts)—failing these, 
nimonds, blanched and shredded, may be 
used. Add salt and pepper to taste. The 
real Italian agrodolce has a large table- 
spoonful of grated chocolate added to this 
sauce, Which is then poured over the sliced 
tongue. Singular as the combination sounds, 
it is yet very good. 


Chestnut Pudding.—Boil the large Italian 
or Spanish chestnuts until tender, remove 
the shells and skins, and rub them through a 
sieve or put them through a vegetable press. 
They may be piled in a light powdery heap 
in a glass dish, and have a wineglassful 
of sherry or Marsala poured over them. 
Cover them with whipped cream slightly 
sweeteved. This is a delicious dessert, and 
may easily be made in the United States. 
Our native chestnut may even be used for it, 
but its small size renders the shelling and 
peeling a tedious task. 


Mus. L. E. J. E.—For information concerning re 
moval of snperflaous hair see “ Mrs. M. M. C.,” in Ba- 
zak for September 17, 1898, 

Your moles might be removed by the application of 
a preparation containing corrosive sublimate and colo- 
dion; but I should certainly cantion you against using 
any preparation without first consulting a specialist 
in skin diseases. Corroding acids in the hands of the 
laity are dangerous tuols, and by using them you might 
do your skin an irreparable injary. 


Inquinine Sunsortuen.—A free flow of perspiration 
is an excellent thing for the complexion and a safety- 
valve for the over-heated system. Of course it is dis- 
agreeable, and spoils fresh collars and rachings, but ii 
carries off many imperities from the blood, Still, you 





self to only a small amount of liquid daring warm 
weather It is certain that the more liquid you drink 
the more you will perspire. Practice self-denial in 
this respect, but do not be persuaded to take any patent 
medicine that claims to check what is really a healthy 
function of the ekin 


M. E. E.—As to queries 1 and 3, I would answer that 
anything that will improve the general circulation will 
be of benefit to the complexion. Begin, then, first, 
with the determination to bathe and exercise regular- 
ly. Take a very warm plange bath twice « week—if 
possible at night. Every morning sponge the entire 
body with hot water first, then with cold, then rub the 
skin briskly with a Turkish towel. For other direc- 
tions as to the treatment of the face, see answer to 
* Interrogation Point" in the Toilet department of the 
Bazan for April 29 r 

As tw diet—eschew fats, uote, and fried foods, and 
beware of many sweets. Eat freely of fruits and green 
vegetables 


ADVICE TO MOTHERS.—MRs. WINSLOW’s SOOTHING 
Syrup should always be used for children teething. 
It soothes the child, softens the gums, allays all pain, 
par y wind colic, and is the best remedy for diarrhaa. 
= J 


DELICIOUS FLAVOR. 

Correr, Tea, Chocolate, and many summer bev 
erages are given a rich and delicate flavor by the 
use of Gail Borden Eagle Brand Condensed Milk. 
Lay in a supply for camping, fishing, and other ex- | 
cursions.—{ Adv.] 





THE LATEST THING OUT. 

“Yours is the only place, dear madam, where one 
can breathe such delicate perfumes. From what Eden 
do you get your flowers—from which enchanted gar 
den? ‘Simply, my dear sir, from On1za- LEGRAND, 
whose FLOWER SACHETS—it is with them my apart 
ment is scented [they may be had of all druggists and 
perfumers }—are the latest and most subtle creation.” 


[Adv.]} | 
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A Perfect Food. 
Pure, Nutritious, Delicious. 


WALTER BAKER & CO. tta. 


Established 1780. 
DORCHESTER, MASS, 





An Rrctiient Céesbination. 


The pleasant method and beneficial 
effects of the well known remedy, 
Syrvur or Fies, manufactured by the 
CatirorNiIA Fie Syrup Co., illustrate 
the value of obtaining the liquid laxa- 
tive principles of plants known to be 
medicinally laxative and presenting 
them in the form most refreshing to the 
taste and acceptable to the system. It 
is the one perfect strengthening laxa- 
tive, cleansing the system effectually, 
dispelling colds, headaches and fevers 
gently yet promptly and enabling one 
to overcome Pagans constipation per- 
manentl 2 perfect freedom from 
every oO jectionsble quality and sub- 
stance, and its acting on the kidneys, 
liver and bowels, without weakening 
or irritating them, make it the ideal 
laxative. 

In the process of manufacturing figs 
are used, as they are pleasant to the 
taste, but the medicinal qualities of the 
remedy are obtained from senna and 
other aromatic plants, by a method 
known to the CALIFoRNIA Fie Syrup 
Co. only. In order to get its beneficial 
effects and to avoid imitations, please 
remember the full name of the Company 
printed on the front of every package. 


CALIFORNIA FIG SYRUP CO. 
SAN — oo CAL. 
LOUISVILLE, NEW YORK, WN. Y. 
For sale hearer all 3... —Price 50c. per bottle 
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PORTRAIT 
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Authors (217 portraits)? 3000 
books described and classified 
under History, Travel, and De- 
Fiction ; 

Useful 
So- 
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scription; Biography ; 


Literature; Fine Arts; 
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ciology ; Religion ; 
etc. Write for it. Sent free upon 
receipt of postage (10 cents). 
Address 


HARPER & BROTHERS 
Publishers, New York, N.Y. 
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EA-ROOMS. 


Someruine of the diffleulty which is popularly 
believed to attend the keeping of a hotel seems 
to belong also to the management of that much 

s8 pretentious institution for the refreshment of the in- 
ner woman known as the tea-room, Perhaps this is in 
part because the institution i?an imported one, and not 
the outgrowth of native needs. Perhaps the American 
woman is teo active by temperament to be able to enjoy 
that rest by the way on the habitual or frequent taking 
of which the prosperity and even the existence of the 
tewroom depend. Or perhaps again our national reserve 
towards strangers, disinclining us to regard with those 
genial feelings of good-fellowship which are essential to 
the fullest enjoyment of the exhilarating cup those whom 
chance might make partakers of it with us, may be the 
underlying cause which prevents the tea-room from be 
coming among us a financial success. For, from what 
ever cause, it is certain that so far this enterprise has not 
been here a remunerative one. The patronage bestowed 
has been in almost every case insufficient to enable the 
managers to meet the expenses incurred. For, in the 
first place, to attract the class of customers who would be 
disposed to patronize a semi-luxury like the tea-room, 
where the price of the article consumed is, and for finan 
cial reasons must be, far in excess of its actual value, the 
location in which it is established must be one where 
rents are exceedingly high. The cooking must be excel 
lent; the china must be delicate and dainty, and conse 
quently both expensive and fragile; the silver, handsome 
ind tasteful; the napery, of fine quality, and always spot 
less; and, finally, the service must be first class. All this 
means the investment in the enterprise, to begin with, of 
a considerable sum of money, and the continued expendi 
ture of considerable money, to obtain a return on which 
constant and large custom of the best class would be re 
quired 

And it is not enough that the location chosen shall be 
high-priced If it is not in the centre of the shopping 
district, or at least in a neighborhood frequented by fash 
ion, it will be out of the way of the class of women who 
would be profitable customers. If, on the other hand, it 
is in the immediate neighborhood of any of the fashiona 
ble hotels, it will be apt to be neglected for one of these, 
where the comforts and conveniences offered to the tired 
shopper are greater than could be afforded by the simple 
tea-room For it is to be said here that if our women 
not by nature loungers, and inclined to bodily ease 
and indulgence, they are, on the other hand, entirely dis 
posed to avail themselves of labor-saving, and consequent 
ly of time-saving, contrivances, of whatever kind, and 
willingly pay for what conduces to these objects. If in 
the tea-room which commends itself to her notice by its 
dainty and attractive appearance the tired shopper finds 
also a place where she may rest while writing a letter, 
reading the newspaper, or looking at the latest maga 
zines, and where, in addition, she may send her packages, 
with the certainty that they will be tuken care of for her 
and promptly delivered to her; if she finds that she can 
be served here with a substantial luncheon—substantial 
to the extent of at least a chop and a salad, which will 
enable her to do twice the amount of shopping or other 
business that she could do without this refreshment, with 
out having to pay an exorbitant price for it; and if, final 
ly, she invariably meets here with a willingness to oblige 
that is not obsequiousness and a service that is not merce 
nary—the probabilities are that she will come to regard it 
ws a sort of club-room, to which her steps will involunta 
rily turn when, in her shopping expeditions, she feels the 
need of food or rest 

While the articles served in the tea-room should be of 
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Il.—SKIRTS 


UTTING.—In most cases it is more economical 
to cut and fit the lining first. To do this, fold 
the lining lengthwise, using the fold for the cen 
tre of the front breadth. ‘To cut the gores, fold 
the two ends of the lining together and place the 

straight side of the larger gores to the selvage, with the 
broadest part at the cut ends Invert the smaller gores, 
and ent from the same width. After this the breadths of 
the lining must be faced with hair cloth or canvas before 
the material is basted on. 

From six to eight inches is a very good width for the 
facing for the present style of clinging skirt. If it is neces 
sary to piece the hair cloth, it must be done before it is 
basted on the lining. Lap the edges one over the other 
and sew with short stitches, covering the seams with strips 
of lining and stitching on both edges. Canvas is merely 
stitched together 

Cut the facing to fit each breadth, and with the same 
grain as the lining. Then baste it on, and stitch across 
the top edge by machine. If hair cloth is used, the top 
of each piece must be bound with a narrow strip of bias 
cambric, If the material is sufficiently heavy, it is placed 
between it and the lining, When light-weight dresa 
goods are used, the hair cloth or canvas is put on the in 
side of the skirt and covered with a facing of silk alpaca 
or farmer's satin. Hair cloth or linen canvas for the bot 
tom of skirts should be dampened and pressed before using, 
to prevent its shrinking after the dress has been worn 

Before cutting the material for a skirt, see if it has a 
nap, and if so, be sure to have it ran down. If figured, 
or an up and down stripe, have the figures run up toward 
the top. Place each breadth of lining on the material and 
cut the same size 

In basting the lining and material together, pin exch 
piece with the wrong side of the material to the wrong 
side of the lining. Pin it first to position, and baste care- 
fully on the right side from the top to the bottom to keep 
the material smooth, for under no circumstances should 
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the best, and their preparation of the daintiest, no great 
variety in the bill of fare is expected, nor are elaborate 
meals attempted. Tea, of the various brands, coffee, 
chocolate, cocoa, bouillon, clam-broth, lemonade, and 
some of the mineral waters, in the matter of beverages, 
and, as solid accompaniments, buttered toast, toasted 
muffins, toasted crumpets, toasted English bunos, hot gin- 
gerbread, home-made cuke, ice-cream, caviare and lettuce 
sandwiches, constitute the lighter refreshments; while 
for luncheon are to be had, in addition, broiled chicken, 
cold ham, fried, scrambled, poached, and boiled eggs, 
lettuce and tomato salads, and lamb-chops with pota- 
toes. 

For the successful management of a tea-room, the qual- 
ities that go to make the successful housekeeper, added 
to business capacity, would seem to be those most re- 
quired. No detail of the marketing, cooking, or service 
must be considered too unimportant to be superintended. 
There must be neither waste nor extravagance, and care- 
lessness in any department of the management must not 
be tolerated. Especially must breakage, and not less 
chipping —for there is nothing more unsightly than 
chipped table-ware—of the costly and delicate china be 
guarded against. This, if neglected, may prove a source 
of even greater unnecessary outlay than waste in the food 
department, which, not being in any way attributable to 
accident, may be more easily provided against and pre- 
vented, 

The service, in conclusion, must be prompt and deft; 
willing, but not obtrusively so; and the personality of 
the manager of the tea-room herself will influence largely 
both the class and the amount of its patronage. If the 
tea-room is more strictly a fashionable organization, her 
social popularity will have great influence in determining 
its financial success. 

The exclusively fashionable tea-room, however, as it 
flourishes in London and in Paris—where it is known as 
the English tea-room—where one drops in for the after- 
noon cup of tea, with its toothsome accompaniment of 
crumpets or scones, and a chat with the acquaintances of 
both sexes whom one is sure to meet there, may be said 
to have proved with us, so far, a total failure. But that 
some organizer, gifted with qualities not hitherto em 
ployed in the enterprise, and possessing in addition the 
necessary capital, may not at a future time reverse this 
experience, it would be rash to say. 


LOST ART REVIVED. 


AN art which the skill of two young American 
women has lately revived is that of making gilded 
leather wall-hangings. Boston has had the first 

opportunity of seeing an exhibition of this leather, al- 
though the young artists who have worked upon it have 
promised to send specimens to New York next season. 
The revival of this old art is due entirely to the perse- 
verance of two sisters, the Misses Mary and Clara Ware, 
who are graduates of the courses in decoration of the 
school connected with the Boston Museum of Fine Arts. 
While continuing their studies in Venice they were much 
impressed by the beauty of the gilded leather in some of 
the old palaces, and gradually they were led to investigate 
the methods that had produced it. They found that in the 
fourteenth and fifteenth centurics gilded leather was one 
of the chief industries of Spain, where it had been intro- 
duced at least three hundred years before by the Moors. 
It is therefore undoubtedly of African origin. From 
Spain the art spread to France and Italy, while the making 
of *‘ Cordovan leather,” as it was called, is said to have 
heen one of the chief sources of wealth in the Netherlands, 
This art, like other old arts, degenerated in the seventeenth 
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the outside be fuller than the lining. 
ready to baste together 

Beginning at the top, pin the seams evenly together, 
being careful not to hold a bias edge tight when placing 


The skirt is now 


it on a straight. Baste from the top to the bottom, in 
order to have any unevenness come at the bottom. The 
seams should be from half to three-quarters of an inch wide. 

Pressing.—Al\\ seams should be carefully pressed on 
the wrong side, especially with woollen materials, which 
require much pressing to make them lie flat. If the ma 
terial has been sponged, the seams may be slightly damp 
ened; otherwise the moisture that comes from the iron is 
sufficient. Never press woollen goods with too hot an 
iron, as there will be very bad results. Should a seam 
look glossy on the right side after being pressed, lay the 
garment on the press-board with the right side up; place 
a sponging-cloth slightly dampened over the glossy part 
and hold a hot iron just above it, and the glossiness will 
disappear. When pressing seams in silk, only the point 
of the iron should be used. The bottom of woollen skirts 
should be pressed after they are finished. 

Fitting.—Turn the skirt right side out, and pinning the 
corresponding seams at the top and bottom, trace a line 
half inch below the top for the seam for the belt. Measure 
from this line at centre of front breadth; at front and side 
seams, and centre of back the required length of skirt, and 
mark with pins orchalk. For large hips, allow quarter of 
an inch more at the front seam and half an inch more at 
the side seam, Trace a good line through these points, 
turn on the traced line and baste all around the bottom of 
the skirt. Try on the skirt, and if it is not the correct 
length, make it shorter or longer, as desired. 

Finishing.—A skirt should not be finished around the 
bottom before the belt is put on, no matter how carefully 
the skirt has been measured, as it may hang unevenly, 
and if it has not been finished around the bottom it ean 
easily be remedied 

Darts should net be more than four inches long. After 
they have been properly fitted and stitched they are cut 
and pressed open, 
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and eighteenth centuries. In its last days both materials 
and workmanship were often cheap and inferior. In the 
present century practically no leather of this kind has been 

roduced, and it has remained for these two young Amer- 
can women to show its possibilities in modern schemes of 
decoration. 

When they first set about their investigations they could 
find no one in Europe able to give them any instruction 
or directions, and there was hardly a book from which 
they could learn anything asto methods. Returning from 
Europe, they brought with them a few old faded specimens 
of the gilded leather, or “‘ guadamaciles,” and they hoped 
that in America they might find some books bearing on 
the subject. When this hope proved vain, they spent 
much time and labor in experiments, until at last they felt 
sure that they had made the process their own. Now in 
their large workshop they are able to produce rich and 
beautiful specimens of this leather. The designs are their 
own, but the process is undoubtedly the old one. 

There are many steps in the process. First of all the 
leather must be properly dressed, and the Misses Ware 
spent more than a year in achieving success in this direc 
tion. Next silver-leaf is used to cover the whole surface 
of the leather, and on this the colored pattern is applied by 
hand-blocks. Then a fine varnish is applied, which turns 
the silver surface to gold—a marvellous change to the un- 
initiated—and finally the surface is tooled by means of 
small dies. To find a suitable varnish was a matter of 
much study with the young artists, and now they have one 
specially made for them, which brings out the beauty of 
the design. 

In the use of the dies the full value of hand- work is seen. 
No machinery could give the same life and depth of shade 
and texture. The applied design is usually in a rich 
crimson or green, which gleams through the thin veil of 
varnish, and is softened by the touch of the dies. The 
specimens shown at the recent exhibition were of large 
conventionalized design, bold in treatment, and in effect 
especially adapted to the decoration of stately drawing 
rooms or public buildings. This gilded leather is natural 
ly expensive, and its qualities commend it to architects 
for purposes of the finest decoration. Its durability is 
shown by the fine state of preservation in which it is found 
op the walls of old palaces at Venice. 

We have all seen a kind of stamped leather which in its 
way is a weak imitation of this richer fabric. But the 
beauty of the gilded leather, the quality of which makes 
it appeal to the soul of the artist, is that it is genuine band 
work, that the mind which creates the design guides the 
hand that applies the design to the leather. The Misses 
Ware are enrolled among the Masters and Craftsmen of 
the Society of Arts and Crafts, and their gilded hangings 
were shown at the recent exhibition of this society. Later 
a special exhibition was given at the Grundmann Studios 
in Boston, and the young artists were present every day, 
and were glad to answer questions about their work. It 
is not easy work, nor clean work, they say, and the place 
where they work they laughingly call not a studio, but a 
great dirty workshop. They are constantly experiment 
ing, not only with leather, but with tools, with paint, and 
with varnish, and their present success is not the result of 
chance, but of good, honest, persevering effort. 

A French nobleman, writing on this subject, concludes 
with the hope that ‘“‘some day old Cordova may see re- 
vived the industry that formerly brought it such renown, 
and that future attempts in producing guadamaciles muy 
be more fortunate than those heretofore made to revive 
the now lost art of gilded leather.” 

Should it not be the pride of American women in gener 
al that two of their sex have succeeded in reviving this 
beautiful lost art, which for generations no European 
workman or artist has been able to bring to life? 





The placket opening can be made from nine to eleven 
inches Jong, depending upon the size of the person. The 
right side is faced with a piece of the material two inches 
wide. ‘The left has a fly attached, which is cut straight, 
and fourinches wide. It is sewed on, the right side, turned 
over, and hemmed down on the inside, leaving the fly 
about one and three-quarter inches wide. 

Cut the material for the belt two inches and the lining 
one and a half inches wide, and three inches longer than 
the required waist measure. The added three inches 
allow for making and for lap at the back. Stitch the lining 
and material together across the upper edge, turn, making 
the lower edgeseven. Baste and stitch again at the top of 
the lining. The belt is basted on the skirt by placing the 
lining against the inside of the skirt, leaving the fly of the 
placket plain, which is about three-quarters of an inch 
wide when finished. Try on, and if it is right, stitch on 
the belt. Turn the materia} over on the right side, to cover 
the raw edge and the stitching. Turn in edges of the belt 
and stitch again. 

Hangers are made of tape or Prussian binding, cut 
about five inches long, and sewed flat on each side of the 
skirt, parallel with the belt. 

When sewing the hooks and eyes on to fasten it around 
the waist, be sure to place one on the extreme lower cdge 
of the belt, to keep the skirt pulling apart. Sew an eye 
on the fly and a hook on a corresponding place on the belt. 

After the turning around the bottom of the skirt, if it 
be true and even, it can be trimmed off. The turning 
should not be more than three-quarters of an inch wide. 
It is then cat-stitched to the lining and pressed. Care 
must be taken not to sew through the outside 

Velveteen may be sewed on by hand at the turned edge, 
then turned and basted from the right side, to form a pip 
ing. It should not be more than one-eighth of an inch 
below the skirt. It is then hemmed down with twist or 
strong cotton, Or the skirt may be cut off half an inch 
below the turning-line, and the velveteen stitched on the 
right side, then turned, and the edge basted and finished 
the same as above. 
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Correspondents of the Bazan are requested to send in their 
questions at least three weeks before the answers are needed 
The Bazan has a very large correspondence, and regrets that 
it cannot answer any letters by mail. 


THE MANAGEMENT OF SMALL INCOMES. 
BY AGNES BAILEY ORMSBEE. 
I.—HOW NOT TO SPEND MONEY. 


O frequently the great problem of do- 
mestic happiness in many homes is 
the successful use of a small income, 
that, although the terms of the prob- 
lem have become trite, the solution of 

the problem is so varying that suggestions 
looking towards a better solution are never 
wanting in interest. Jeremy Taylor once 
wrote, “* Measure your desires by your purse, 
and not your purse by your desires,” and in 
this pithy phrase lies part of the secret of 
successful use of scanty dollars. Personal 
desires and tastes have such a strong in- 
fluence that they often warp the judgment 
and common-sense so that they can no longer 
be relied upon. Many « one plaintively ex- 
claims, ‘‘ How can I help liking the best 
things!” Very true; but there are two sides 
to the best of everything—its niceness in 
itself and its suitability for one’s self—and 
the possessor of small means must leatn to 





see the incongruousness, the lack of harmony, 
in having some possessions fitting an income | 
of $10,000, while the family account - book 
shows only $2000, It is possible to change 
one’s taste so that one will see that tasteful 
pictures, well-selected books, and comfortable 
garments are more beautiful with receipted 
bills in the pigeon-hole than rare engravings, 
éditions de luxe, and clothing of the latest | 
importation and unpaid bills, There isa fine 
art in the fitness of things, and she who 
is mistress of that art has gone far towards | 
the correct answer of her perpetual equa 
Lion 

There is nothing more fatal to the art of 
knowing what is fitting than lack of inde 
pendent judgment. Because friends decide | 
to have gilt cabinets in their parlors is no real | 
reason why we should strain every nerve to | 
have one too. The effort to make $1500 | 
appear to be $2500 is always disastrous, to 
say nothing of its absurdity, and is one of the 
stupidest blunders that any family can make 
To get the best result in spending $1500 is 
wise, but it is different from expecting that 
$1 can ever equal $3, or hoping that we 
deceive our neighbors. It is only the story 
of the ostrich with its head in the sand, So 
let the possessor of small means take courage 
and resolve to live as well as she can, inde 
pendent of the criticism of the block. Some 
day she will suddenly discover that the 
neighbors have more interest in and respect 
for her than for the woman whose days are 
spent in a perpetual struggle to keep up a 
standard of mythical dollars; that is, when 





she is thought of at all, for the interest of the | 
outside world is merely a passing inter 
est } 
The influence of livipg successfully upon 
small means is not only great upon ourselves, 
but upon others. We may be obscure, but 
from a family life is radiated an in 
fluence for uprightness and happiness that 
we in the monotony of constant economy 
fail to realize. We *' live to make the world 
better.” There is yet one other duty which 
is close at hand—the teaching of our children 
the dignity and beauty of our aims. The | 
first point in this teaching should be the ob- | 
ject-lesson that we are contented. Nothing | 
will nuhify our most logical homilies on sav- 
ing money so quickly as to fret over our pur 
chases, and to sigh for wall-paper at $1 50 | 
a roll when we have just had that hung | 
which cost fifty cents. We should cultivate 
a spirit of pleasure in what can be bought, | 
and not let the absence of dollars we would 
have embitter the of the dollars at | 
hand 
As there is an art in the fitness of things, | 
so there is also an intellectual training and 
culture in the power of selection It 1s quite 
possible to have as mach beauty in a simple 
ornament as in a costly one. if the eye and 
taste have been trained. Beauty of color, 
grace of form, do not always have to be 
wooed with gold, so that hand in hand with 
the perplexing task of comfortably placing 
our too few dollars may go the delightful 
study of art and the growth of refinement— | 
a quality that can never be bought with 
money alone. A home in which economy is 
studied in this happy spirit cannot fail to 
teach its children how to get the best out of 
life. It will sink into the young life and re- 
fine it so that the dangers of mere sordid 
money-saving will vanish, and leave behind 
a healthful delight in the use of small means. 
Besides, the victory over small means cannot 
be otherwise than one-sided and feeble unless 
the children of the household grow up ina 
spirit of co-operation. It takes courage, in- 
dependence, good taste, co-operation, and 
loving understanding between all the mem- 
bers of the household to blend together and 
produce that fine flower of good judgment 
by which we shall know how to spend our 
money. | 
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HARPER’S BAZAR 





‘ IVORY SOAP PASTE. 
In fifteen minutes, with only a cake of Ivory Soap and 


é : 

4 water, you can make a better cleansing paste than you can buy. 
Py Ivory Soap Paste will take spots from clothing; and will 
£ 


; clean carpets, rugs, kid gloves, slippers, patent, enamel, russet 
leather and canvas shoes, leather belts, painted wood-work and 
: furniture. The special value of Ivory Soap in this form arises 
; from the fact that it can be used with a damp sponge or cloth 
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to cleanse many articles that cannot be washed because they ' 
+ will not stand the free application of water. 4 
: > DIRECTIONS FOR MAKING.—To one pint of boiling water add one and one-half ‘ ; 
d ounces (one-quarter of the small size cake) of Ivory Soap cut into shavings, boil five minutes 1 
4 after the soap is thoroughly dissolved. Remove from the fire and cool in convenient dishes (not » 
é tin). It will keep well in an air-tight giass jar. 5 
fh, ___OPYmGnT Y88 BY THE PROCTER & GAMBLE CO. CONCIWNAT = ie £ 
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HARPER’S BAZAR 
CUT TISSUE-PAPER PATTERNS 


beginning with the issue of December 31, 1898, will be furnished at the uniform price of 


COMPLETE COSTUME, 50 Cents. WAIST }<i-t!.{, 25 Cents. SKIRT, 25 Cents. 
GIRL’S COSTUME, - - 50 Cents. WAIST }<iu".{, 25 Cents. SKIRT, 25 Cents. 


NO SEPARATE SLEEVE PATTERNS SOLD. 
Patterns for adults in one size only—bust, 36; waist, 24; skirt, 42. 


Girts’ patterns made in 
standard 13-year-old size only. 


Money must accompany order. 


Special Garments are furnished at special prices,.as mentioned in accompanying list. 


In ordering Cut Patterns the use of the following form is suggested. 


This will avoid error and facilitate the forwarding of the pattern 
PATTERNS IN THIS NUMBER 


Dear Sirs: ——i(” hn ttc e weet ere eee eercn re eneenrenneenes 


Please send me pattern, standard size as advertised, published in HARPER'S BAZAR, of 


Waist No.... 





Skirt, No........ Costume, No Girl's Costume, No........ 
ie SU BIND ashe cosine scecectccinipeniensces cents 
DERERG. « cc ccccccccccccesccceecceccccceccccccese covccces 
AdGrERS. ...ccccccccccccccccccccces secssesesveesssooes 
Cut Pattern Fashi in this Numb 


: Nos. 183 and 184, on page 482; Nos. 185 and 1008, 
on page 483. 


Address Harper & Broruers, Franklin Square, New York City. 
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factory 
which we sell direct to the con. 
/ sumer at wholesale prices, thus sav- 


$155.00 
and up. 
ADDRESS 


BEETHOVEN 


PIANO & ORGAN CO. 
P. 0. Box 1049. 
Washington, N. J. 


Sold on i ts. Easy payment. Send 
for catalogue at once if you Wao to obtain 
the greatest bargain ever offered. Write 

your name @ 
will send by 
Teceived. 


me 
Positvely Quaranget 
every Organ and Fiano 


five years- 





FOR LADIES 





on the New York Central’s luxurious “Lake 
Shore Limited” between New York and Chicago. 


| 
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THE NURSERY 


PENCILS AND PAPER 


OME pads, a box of crayons, foolseap 
paper, and old picture-books which are 
not too good to be embellished by 
childish artists, and liberty to draw 
anything the children please, will as- 

sist little people in their in-door hours 

The use of such tools teaches a child nicety 
and development. In Mrs. Louise Hogan's 
interesting volume, A Study of @ Child, one 
observes how progressive in the case of the 
little one there described was the skill gained 
in using paper and pencil. Many mothers 
are too occupied with other things to keep 
a record of their children’s early artistic ef 
forts, and not every little one who uses pen 
cil and paper is destined in after-life to be 
come a great painter or artist; but the abil 
ity to draw, to sketch, to show what one 
sees with the eye by the work of the trained 
fingers, adds a distinct joy to life. 

Children need a great deal of variety. By 
simply keeping them happy and busy they 
are often saved from fits of temper and cross 
ness which leave them exhausted and pre 
cipitate endless controversies. For the tem 
pests in the nursery, which sometimes raise 
havoc there, the mother and the teacher and 
sometimes the nurse are responsible rather 
than the little ones, who are so responsive to 
gentleness, and so willing to be good if only 
they are happy. There is a great deal of 
difference, of course, in the inuate ability of 
children to employ themselves. One smal! 
person finds engagements and occupations 
for himself, and rarely comes with the baf- 
fling question, ** What shall we do now?” 


| Another is dependent on the suggestions of 


those about him. There are children who 
even in the nursery show that they are born 
to rule, while there are others who are born 
to follow. 

The withdrawal of an amusemesit when it 
ceases to be interesting is desirable, and 
children should not be forced to write or 
draw, or compelled to keep on with a dis- 
tasteful pursuit for which there is no occa- 
sion. The homely game of gobelinks is 
liked by many little ones, but if they are 
very small some older person should be 
present, that ink-spots may not come upon 
face, hands, and clothing. The gobelink is 
a picture made by letting a single drop of 
ink fall upon a sheet of paper and then fold 
ing over the paper; the ink runs in very droll 
shapes and forms, about which the mother 
may easily weave an entertaining story. 


HE children’s outing or game classes, 

which proved so popular in Boston last 
year, ought to .be equally successful in 
New York. 

Games have held for several years a place 
of growing importance in the systems of 
physical training adapted by progressive 
school boards, The supervisor of physical 
training in the public schools of Brooklyn 
has personally given much time to teaching 
games which could be played at recess or 
after school-hours, In Brookline, Massa 
chusetts, a graduate of the Boston Normal 
School of Gymnastics is employed expressly 
to give this instruction. As she has four 
teen schools under her charge, she visits 
each about once in two weeks, taking each 
class in turn to the yard or play-room to 
teach them new games. 

Recently parents whose children did not 
attend the’ public schools began to desire 
similar advantages for them, and this led to 
the forming of the outing classes referred 
to. These are commonly made up by in 
Vitation, one mother asking a number of her 
friends to send their children and to sub 
scribe towards the expens A trained 
teacher of gymnastics is engaged to take the 
children, accompanied by their maids if 
they are quite young, to one of the parks or 
to some suitable spot in the country, for an 
hour or an bour and a half, once or twice a 
week, Since there should be from twenty 
to thirty children in a class, the expense to 
each family is very slight, 

Some simple round games are played, but 
gymnastic games involving skill, agility, and 
muscular control are chiefly employed. The 
principle of developing the mind by train 
ing the body is now so generally recognized 
and understood that it is unnecessary to do 
more than mention the educational value of 
such games, Their moral value might not 
so readily be perceived. Under the tactful 
management of the teacher the children learn 
lessons of self-control, unselfishness, and 
fair play. Portable jumping-standards and 
other simple apparatus may be provided 

Basket-ball teams were formed last year 
among the older children in some of the 
Boston classes, those who had shown the 
most ability in the easier games being, as a 
mark of honor, picked out to play on the 
team. Match games, or competitive con- 
tests of any sort, are of course not thought 
of, the aim being simply to furnish enjoy 
able out-of-door exercise, so regulated as to 
be educational without being formal. 

The classes begin, us a rule, in April, and 
continue for about six weeks, or until the 
children go to the country for the summer. 

















LL her life long Elizabeth Whitholm had lived 
among the pear-trees and sycamores. The — 
deeds of the old farm showed that it bad been 
for nearly two centuries in the possession of the 
Whitholms—a long line of country gentlemen 

und gentiewomen, who had been contented to live and 
die on the old place, the slow years passing in a sort 
of dreamy inaction. Given the same environments, the 
maid who now bore the time-honored name might have 
lived and died as her placid ancestors had done, and 
been known to posterity as only a fifth or a sixth Eliz- 
ibeth. But the rush of civilization had found out the 
old country house. Modern life was at their very doors, 
am! something in Elizabeth Whitholm’s nature rose up to 
meet it 

Adjoining the pear-orchard was a piece of land, which 
belonged to Elizabeth by virtue of her name, as it had be- 
longed te all the Elizabeths who had preceded her. For 
mouths Elizabeth had been poring over books of archi 
tecture, and one day. in spring earth was broken in 
Blizabeth’s green field and the foundations of a house 
were laid. Elizabeth selected her own plans, her owa 
workmen, her own materials. She knew the nature and 
price of everything that went into the house, and she 
loved every stone, every joist of it 

Elizabeth broke away from all the old traditions and 
customs which had so.long governed the lives of her 
meek progenitors. Electricity, steam-heat, tiles, polished 
wood floors, all the modern domestic improvements, went 
into her house, and at last it stood completed 

The family had been so shocked, so tamed, by the 
transformation of the county ‘‘ pike” into a city street 
that they had made no opposition when the spirit of 
innovation went still farther and showed itself in their 
very household. They were all at supper in the low- 
ceiled dining-room, when Elizabeth made known the 
destiny of her house. The lamp-light showed the exqui 
sitely white linen. The yellow pat of butter had been 
churned in the cool spring-house; the white bread was 
made of flour raised in their own fields; the cream was 
Blandina’s, the Jersey that always carried off the prizes 
at the county fairs. Looking round at the kind, elderly 
Elizabeth said, blithely 

“TL have a little story to tell you this evening—some- 
thing of a fairy tale. Once upon a time you all happened, 
without knowing it, to wish on the lucky moment. You 
know, there is a certain moment in the day which if you 
are lucky enough to wish on you are certain to get your 
heart's desire. Mother wished that there was no such 
thing as the spring and fall whitewashing, or stoves and 
lamps to be looked after daily. Father wished that he 
could get away from the innumerable worries that make 
up the life of a farmer. Uncle Amos happened to remark 
that he wished he could sit down with his pipe and piper 
without having some tumble-down fence staring him in 
the face. Aunt Hetty said she knew she should never get 
rid of her rheumatism as long as she had to make butter 
in the damp spring-house, and she wished the churning 
days did not come so often; and Aunt Jane said she 
wished that all her chickens were in Halifax! The good 
fairy has waved her wand. In other words, my house 
is ready to be occupied. When shall we move in?” 

Mr. Whitholm looked at his wife, his wife looked at 
her sisters, and they in turn looked at Uncle Amos. 

‘* Daughter,” the mother began, in a pene tone, 
‘Lam afraid thee has not thought how hard it is for old 
folk to change their ways. - Father would be lost without 
his farm and his live-stock; and, hard as it is, eryes 
is very clean. and sweet after the whitewashing. Anc 
Jane,” turning to her sister, ‘‘ how would thee like to do 
without thy chickens, troublesome as they are? And I 
um afraid that thy Uncle Amos would miss the fences 
How is it, brother?” 

‘‘Jane could do very well without the chickens, and 
Amos without the fences,” Aunt Hetty said, somewhat 
testily, ‘‘ but what I should like to know is how any of 
us could bring ourselves to eat factory-made butter, or to 
do without cream and milk from our own cows.” 

‘* As Hetty says, | could get along without the chick- 
ens,” Aunt Jane said, “although it has been a task of 
years to find their bidden nests, especially since the white 
Leghorns have taken to running out on the trolley-car 
tracks, and two or three of them have had their legs broken 
or their feet cut off, but I am sure that none of us could 
put up with living ina house full of machinery. Electri- 
city would be the death of me. It would be like living in 
a railroad train or on an ocean steamer.” 

Elizabeth's face fell 

‘I thought you would all be so pleased. And there is 
the porcelain bath-tub, and you have only to press an elec- 
tric button for lights!” 

Every suggestion was made except that of exchanging 
the old homestead 

Elizabeth was disappointed. Although her house stood 
there in all the glory of fresh paint and shining plate-glass, 
yet it had already assumed the shadowy proportions of an 
air-castle—and an air-castle in ruins. ‘The destruetion of 
her dreams was complete when the commonplace an- 
nouncement ‘To Rent” was posted on those sacred walls. 
But even this concession to businesslike principles brought 
her no satisfaction, for there were no applicants for the 
house. The objection invariably was made that it was 
too “far out” for convenience. The winter snows fell 
undisturbed upon gable and tower; the only footprints on 
the walk were Elizabeth's, 

At last there was an applicant for the house—some one 
who was looking for just such «stretch of green fields and 
purple woods and sunset skies. He was an artist. The 
Whitholms spent several days considering the delicate 
question of allowing an artist to have Elizabeth's house. 
The objections were of so serious a nature that they were 
communicated at last to the agent who had the house in 
charge. He in turn enumerated them to the person in 
Carlyle langhed. ‘ Bless their hearts! Tell 
them that I do not paint from the nude, for that is what 
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all this cireumlocution means, and that I want the Quaker 
maiden’s house chiefly for the view from the back win- 
dows. You might tell them that my mother will be with 
me, and that she is respectable, although her son is an 
artist.” 

Carlyle got the house, and the first use he made of the 
view that had led him to sign a two years’ lease of the 
house was to build a studio that faced it and caught the 
last rays of the northern sky. At first the Whitholms 
looked upon their new tenants askance, but after Carlyle 
had made a lifelike picture of their English blood-hound 
and her litter of puppies, and began to paint Blandina 
with the same fidelity, Mr. Whitholm went over to the en- 
emy, and the rest were not slow to follow. 

** Daughter, thee must see Mr. Carlyle’s picture of the 
Jersey,” Mr. Whitholm said one morning, after his usual 
visit to the studio. ‘‘ Her black muzzle looks as if she 
had just put it into a pan of meal, and he has caught the 
golden color of her bide, and the curve of the short horns 
is Blandina’s to the life. Thee would think it was Blan 
dina looking at thee from out of the canvas. If he had 
gotten her points out of the county-fair catalogue he could 
not have done better.” 

Elizabeth obediently followed her father through the 
swinging gate into the adjoining field. It was a summer's 
day, and her freshly starched chintz gown rustied over 
the short grass, for the first hay was already harvested. 

Carlyle was leaning with his arms upon his wide low 
window overlooking the view that he loved, smoking his 
pipe. He turned as he heard steps on his threshold. 

‘“* This is my daughter, Elizabeth,” Mr. Whitholm said, 
with simple dignity. ‘‘I have brought her to see thy 
picture of the Jersey. 

**I do not know what I should have done without your 
father's assistance,” Mr. Carlyle said, as they stood before 
his canvas. “It is not his fault if she has not all the 
ear-imarks.” 

Mr. Whitholm looked pleased. 

“ Well, thee see it is my Jersey. I bred her and her 
sire and dam before her out of foundation-stock I got 
from the island myself, and I guess I may say that there 
isn’t anything about that Jersey that I don’t know.” 

Elizabeth stood silent before the picture.. She left the 
talking to her father. The women of her family did not 
think it incumbent upon them to talk if there was a man 
to do it for them, and her silence was natural and uncon- 
strained. Carlyle looked at her with quick appreciation 
of her artistic suggestion. Her wide calm eyes, her lips 
that came sweetly and soberly together, the loosely wav- 
ing brown hair, the slender upright form, made a distinct- 
ly pleasing impression upon his mind, and he wished to 
reproduce it. He had painted Mr. Whitholm’s favorite 
cow and his hounds—would he allow him to paint his 
daughter Elizabeth? He began humbly by begging to be 
allowed to sketch the low encased window of the old 
farm-house parlor, with its white dimity sash-curtains and 
its pots of red geraniums. It reminded him of a window 
that he had seen in Holland. As this window was 
Elizabeth's favorite seat, what more natural than to paint 
her against the white curtains and geranium pots? The 
indisputable cleverness of the likeness made it easy for 
him to suggest making a larger picture of her under a 
better light, and the transition from the parlor to the 
studio was a natural one. 

Elizabeth sat at his window with her needle-work, obe- 
dient to his commands, while her father passed in and out 
of the open door, watching the picture grow under Car 
lyle’s brush. When the old Quaker's opinion was asked 
on the merits of the picture he said, uncertainly: 

“IL don’t know. If it were the Jersey or the hounds I 
could check off their points and tell just how near thee 
had come to the truth. But a man’s daughter is different 
Still, I should know it was Elizabeth, although I don't 
know how I know. Thee does not seem to have quite 
gotten her straightforward look. She appears way off, 
as if in a morning fog, when, if thee asked me, I would 
say that she was better off in-doors than out.” 

Carlyle and Elizabeth looked at each other and laughed. 
Elizabeth had become already familiar with the delicious 
liberties art may take with nature, and felt all the charm 
of vagueness and suggestion. 

Carlyle got into the way of painting Priscillas and 
Evangelines—slim Puritan maidens under different at- 
mospheric effects, ornamental one-toned pictures that 
took a small canvas, and became popular because of their 
poetic treatment. 

As time went-on, Elizabeth became more and more as- 
sociated in Carlyle’s thoughts with neutral tints. Once 
he told her of the fire and passion of women of « warmer 
clime—women whom he had known. He showed her 
the colors he woul! use if he were painting them, and she 
looked gravely at his fierce smear of crimson and yellow 
and purple, and wondered what it must be like to require 
those blazing colors; she wondered what it must be to be 
a woman of passion. Then she thought of the little man 
in the fairy tale who did not know how to shiver. 

One day she leaned over Carlyle’s color-box and select- 
ed two or three tubes. ‘‘ Paint with those to-day,” she 
said, shyly. They were crimson-lake, chrome-yellow, and 
French blue. With a hasty glance from his canvas to the 
colors, he said, carelessly: 

“You don't want me to put you in a red skirt and yel- 
low bodice, do you? Fancy a Quaker maid in such a cos- 
tume!"” He had quite forgotten what he bad said about 
Italian women, and the significance of her rebellion against 
neutral tints was lest upon him. Elizabeth was white 
now. Her innocent act bad set her to trembling. For a 
moment her heart showed itself to her, but only to with- 
draw itself like one of Diana's nymphs into deeper re- 
cesses. 

Throwing down his brush one day, Carlyle said, ‘‘I 
am not satisfied with myself. I seem to paint under 
a spell. I wantto put that same stretch of land, that same 
slender figure, inte everything. 1 am becoming a poor 
imitation of myself. I knew it before this fellow thought 
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it necessary to call the attention of the public to the fact ;” 
and he handed Elizabeth a newspeper, indicating a cer 
tain paragraph with a savage smudge of his brush. It 
was a short but trenchant criticism of Carlyle’s work— 
pointing out its superficiality, its poverty of invention, 
the inevitable Puritan young woman. 

** You are a Circe, Miss Whitholm.” 

**How do you mean? You can mean but one thing, 
and that is that I have in some way debased your art— 
turned your princes into swine.” 

“You have enslaved me—you and your farm-lands. 
But it is my fault that I cannot make others see your 
charm,” he said, with tardy grace, in answer to her look 
of pain and perplexity. 

Although he made light of the criticism, he painted no 
more that day, nor for many days after. He hunted up 
some old studies and tried to get himself back to the men 
tal attitude that had made such sketches possible; but his 
thoughts clung persistently to Elizabeth and his small 
canvases, The spring was putting feathery touches of 

reen on everything that had root. Carlyle could see 
lizabeth working with bared head in her garden. 

**T ought to get away from here,” he thought. 

One morning Elizabeth stood at his studio door unasked. 
She had a stiff businesslike air, and plunged at once into 
the nature of her errand, as though to forestall any mis- 
construction of her unsought visit. 

** Mr. Carlyle, something quite unexpected has occurred. 
As you know, your lease entitles you to my house for an- 
other year; but I am going to ask you to release me from 
our agreement. Ihave an applicant who wants the house 
for years and years, if possession can be gotten within a 
month or so. You do not want the house beyond the time 
specified in the lease, and as you know what a difficult 
matter it is to let a house so far out, don’t you think I 
ought to avail myself of this opportunity to secure a per 
manent tenant?” 

Carlyle looked at her curiously, and then his annoyance 
showed itself. 

“So you want me to go—you are actually turning me 
out, neck and crop. Certainly I should not wish to stand 
in your way. Perhaps it will be just as well. Mother is 
wishing to get away. She finds it lonely. Perhaps I 
should consider your proposition not only for your sake, 
but for hers. I will talk it over with her.” 

“Thank you—you are very kind.” 

Elizabeth disappeared from the doorway, and presently 
he saw her working in her garden again, the morning air 
blowing her hair into litile curls. ‘‘ And I thought she 
was beginning to be fond of me!” was Carlyle’s mental 
comment. 

Elizabeth was doing the weekly mending on the broad 
pillared piazza, when, a few days later, Carlyle crossed 
over from the studio and told oe that he was ready to 
abdicate in favor of his successor, ‘* Although I shall al 
ways feel that he is a usurper,” he said. Elizabeth's 
hands trembled a little, but she smiled her thanks and 
talked brightly of the advantage it would be to her. 

**She is glad to have made a good bargain. It is the 
Quaker thrift—the proverbial niggardliness. Oh, well, 
she is neither more nor less than the daughter of her an 
cestors! I ought not to complain,” was Carlyle’s sum 
ming up of his young landlady. 

The snow lay still deeper on Elizabeth’s house and 
overhung the eaves of the studio, the lane to the old 
farm-house was almost impassable, when Carlyle, on a 
midwinter’s day, drove up and left his cab standing in 
front of Elizabeth’s house. A matter of business had 
taken him to the old Quaker City, and a matter of curi 
osity had taken him out to the snowy suburb. 

here was an unmistakable look of vacancy about 
the house and grounds, and the bill ‘To Rent” au 
thoritatively announced the fact that the house was 
empty. A foot- path from the farm-house had been 
shovelled through the snow; the door opened easily to 
his touch. A heap of ashes and a half-burned log lay 
in the fireplace ; a rug, an easy-chair, an opened book, 
and a piece of needle-work showed a not remote occu 
pancy. Carlyle was staring out of the window looking 
toward the farm-house when he saw Elizabeth come out. 
She had thrown a shaw] over her head and ran lightly 
through the garden, pushing wide the swinging gate that 
opened on the path to the studio. Carlyle threw open the 
studio door and stood smiling there as she came up. 

**Good-morning, Miss Whitholm,” he said, as if they 
only had parted yesterday. 

‘lizabeth stood still, looking at him in grave surprise. 

** Where is the lucky fellow for whom you turned me 
out?” he said, lightly, closing the door on the frosty air 
“T believe it is all a hoax. Now tell me why you wished 
to get rid of me. Did I not pay my rent promptly? Did 
I ever complain of the plumbing? Did I suggest altera- 
tions or improvements?” 

He saw that she had no words for him, and went on 
teasingly, enjoying all ber signs of perturbation. 

“*T see that the house has a sign on it, and that you are 
still looking fora tenant. And here are some blank leases 
and pen and ink.” 

He seated himself at the table and began to fill up the 
lease, —, in Elizabeth Whitholm’s name as lessor and 
his own as lessee, writing with care all the required he’s 
and she’s and his’s and her's, and inscribing at the end his 
signature in a bold manly hand. 

** Now, if you have no serious objections to me as a 
tenant, please sign your name.” 

She seated herself ut the table and held the pen uncer 
tainly over the paper. And then, laughing to hide her 
confusion, she wrote her name, but her hand trembled so 
that her signature was hardly legible. 

Carlyle’s cab was still waiting. At the end of what 
seemed an interminable time the studio door opened, and 
the <iriver saw his ‘‘ fare” come out with a young woman 
at hisside. Her face was as pink as a rose set in the snow, 
nm the cabman saw his ‘‘ fare” bend his head until the 
hot blood in her cheek must have warmed his. 
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BEDS AND BED-ROOMS. 


DO not wonder at the interest of so 

many persons in this subject, since in it 

ure involved not only sundry questions 

of beauty and fitness, but those of health 

and a rounded development as well. The 
man or woman who has not slept well is apt 
to be the man or woman who cannot work 
well; and though an ability to sleep well de- 
pends primarily upon a certain mental re- 
pose, there are many of us who cannot get 
that repose in uncongenial or unwholesome 
surroundings. The stuffy effects which are 
produced by heavy hangings or thick car- 
pet would keep me wide awake all night. A 
thousand odors seem to lodge in them—stale 
profitiess suggestions of other days, when no 
sunshine was allowed to shine or any breeze 
to blow. I could almost fancy myself sur- 
rounded by former denizens of the room, 
persons with whom I should not have a 
sympathy in common. 

I know a trained nurse who would not get 
into a bed with a valance on it. She thinks 
of microbes. Her hospital training has in- 
fluenced her ideas of fitness, and she thinks a 
bed is never well made except when it looks 
like one in a hospital ward—not a hanging 
visible, and every vestige of an end tucked 
safely up, like a woman’s petticoat when she 
picks her way across a» muddy pavement 
No guilty conscience ever lies so heavily on 
some sleepers as an eider-<down quilt on cer 
tain persons whom I know, who maintain 
that as many family ills are inherited with 
ancestral feathers as ever atuvism can ac 
count for in the moral world. 

Ever so many persons have fads about 
Some monarchs who have been 
soldiers will never sleep ov anything but iron 
beds, or those suitable for camps. The 
queens of other days slept in four-post ar 
rangements that were more like royal tombs, 
with their waving ostrich plumes, their heavy 
hangings, and their funereal pails, than any- 
thing else we know today. The carved 
beds of some Swiss land-owners were no- 


| thing more than carved wooden closets made 


to wheel about the room, and into which one 
crept and shut the door, safe against a sud- 
den assault of the enemy, and well protected 
from a breath of any kind! Some of the 


| Urientalists sleep on divans with all their 


clothes on, aud they maintain that the habit 
is more cleanly than ours, since they bathe 
before sleeping, and many more times a day 
than most of us eat, 

Every nation, like every individual, has its 
own manner of sleeping, and its sense of the 


| proprieties which should govern a sleeping- 
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| hemmed. 


' length of the place it is to fill. 


apartment. But that ideal to which the 
most advanced civilizations have always at- 
tained is one of absolute and spotless clean- 
liness—a cleanliness to be compared to no- 


| thing else in the house except to that which 


rules iu the dining-room, and in all depart- 
ments connected with the preparation and 
serving of food. Dust, for instance, may be 
forgiven in the parlor or library, but in a 
bed: room or on a dinner table never, A coun- 
terpane must be as spotless as a table-cloth. 
There is a deep philosophy in all this, into 
which we can hardly enter now. But it is 
quite as it should be that the traditions of a 
fumily are to be seen as clearly in its sleep- 
ing-apartnents as in its dining-rooms. 

The central point of interest in a bed-room 
is of course the bed. Every kind of fashion 


| prevails here, and no beds are altogether out 


of fashion except the high-backed wooden 
ones. ‘The folding-bed is always a make- 
shift, and never ought to be allowed except 
where a stern necessity requires. On almost 


| all beds there is a valance, and a correspond- 


ent has been good enough to send some di- 
rections for making them. ‘I wonder,” she 
says, *‘if you will allow me to tell you how, 
after many trials, I have found a successful 
arrangement for a valance. I took a strong 
piece of muslin, just the size of the woven- 
wire spring, and to this sewed my valance, 
divided at the corners, and fastened securely 
to spring, top and bottom. The mattress 


, can be turned without disturbing it, and it 


can be laundered without being taken apart.” 
This valance can be of any wash material, 
and generally matches the cover and the hang- 
ings of the room. Sometimes it is fringed, 
trimmed with old-fashioned lace to match 
that on the tester, and sometimes merely 
It must clear the floor by half an 
inch, and in fulness ought to be twice the 
Something 
more will be said about beds and bed-rooms, 


| the necessity of daintiness, having easily 


cleaned or laundered materials, being the 
point upon which it is intended that most of 
the emphasis be laid to-day. 


Peeriexiry.—There have been so many “ Perplexi- 
ties” of late that I trast your letter will not be con- 
fused with one from anybody else. Thank you sin- 
cerely for your suggestion about the bed valance. I 
would have the bedspread like the valance and the 
other hangings in the room. I am sure you will be 
careful about keeping it smooth, and renewing the 
materials whenever there is the slightest suggestion 
of the cover's being mussed or showing signs of use. 
Bring the spread well up over the pillows. I hope 
you have a couch in your room. No bed-room should 


be without one. 





+ 





Wisntree.—Yours is a difficult letter to answer, be- 
cause you have two distinct purposes and two need=. 
You need more money and you want a better social 
environment. Both your objects are laudable, and 
you have quite the right spirit in regard tothem. But, 
on the other hand, you have no distinct tastes except for 
house-work, and no marked talents. Your training, 
too, as you tell me, has been limited in every direc- 
tion. The standards of living, a knowledge of which 
you desire, are the standards which prevail among the 
cultivated and the few. De not delade yourself into 
believing, as you suggest, that were you a maid you 
might meet the friends of your mistress even if your 
mistress herself were unknown to you. Except in 
the most unusual cases, so exceptional that they only 
prove the rule, work which carries you as a permanent 
hireling into any one’s house is apt to keep you a sv- 
cial subordinate all your life. If you desire to be that 
exception, you must be qualified by exceptional en- 
dowments. You must have rare tact, must never be 
tiresome or a bure, never permit yourself io be ag- 
gressive, and must prove yourself equal to the social 


exactions of these in whose houses you are settled, | 


The duties of vve'’s house are vever those of avother. 
Everything, especially in the work of a companion, 
depends upon the whim or the pleasure of the mistress, 
Thus J know of one trained nurse who went to take 
care of an old dying lady who was said to have but 
three days to live, and she has been there on full sal- 
ary for fifteen years or more—the old lady having re- 
covered and established the nurse as a regular mem- 


ber of ber family, with all the privileges of a daughter | 
of the house. But who has'ever heard of another case | 


like it? 

Taking your limitations and your needs, then, into 
consideration—your immediate necessity for money, 
your desire for experience and a wider horizon, and 
expecially your desire to come in some sort of contact 
with cultivated people—I should suggest your getting 
some employment in one of the smaller but better 
Classes of summer hotels, frequented by cultivated peo- 
ple. Many valuable friendship= have been formed in 
this way. The lectures, concerts, and entertainments 
given during the season would be open to you, and 
you would have an opportunity to see, to measure, and 
to think. Some women is sure to be at the hotel who 
could advise you about openings for the future, and 
perhaps put you in the way of doing better things. 
The work would not be derogatory, for so many wo- 
men, well born and educated, have done the same thing, 
that the appearance of a new one is accepted as a mat- 
ter of course. ‘This is not the advice which I would 
give t all women seeking a wider horizon, but it is that 
which seems to be best adapted to meet the peculiar 
requirements and the limitations of your case. 
not know the 
refer 


“ Housewives’ Society” to which you 


F. B.—No American, as an American, has ever been 
baried in Westminster Abbey, and “probably never 
will be,” as some authority on cathedrals, and the his. 
tories connected with them, answered me when, for 
better surety, Il asked your question. There is a bust 
ot Longfellow in the Poets’ Corner, For an anewer 
to your other question, you must consult an encyclo- 
peedia. 


Eveore.—You will find the answer to your first 
question in an article entitled “ Tourist,” published 
in the Bazan of March 4, 1899. Yellow is the color 
for a room in which there is no sun, at the same time 
the introduction of a little red with the yellow adds 
greatly to the effect. You can get the red by a cushion 
or two, or by a chair-cover. White weod-work is good 
with red walls, and always satisfactory for a bed-room, 
where everything ought to suggest the porsibility of 
frequent washings. Flowered papers are always pretty 
in bed-rooms whichever way they face. You could 
hardly go astray in getting one for that southern 
room, 

Peepcextrry.—Can you not put shelves over your 
windows and all around your room on a level with the 
window-tops. The tall vases and the bric-i-brac with 
which you decorate these will help to bring the line 


even with that of the high doors, now so troublesome | 


to you 

The happiness of mahogany is that almost anything 
goes with it as a paper, Bat your walnut graining 
complicates the question. Use either a rich dark pa- 
per, a soft yellowish one, without distinct figure, or a 
white ground covered with flowers. A flowered paper 
is always lovely in a bed-room, but the groundwork 
ought to be white. 


Mus. B.—No books can take the place of a stady of 
the specimens themselves—of that personal experi- 
ence, in other words, without which all the knowledge 
in the world is of little avail when a question of judg- 
ment afises. Accompany your study of books, there- 
fore, with a study of examples. You will find many 
in the Boston museums, and by watching the papers 
you will sce almost every winter the advertised sale of 
some famous collection, always exhibited before being 
sold. It will be quite worth your while to visit these, 
and, with a good catalogue, to go carefully over each 
specimen. There is a book by Prime, now ont of 
print, but possibly to be found in your public library. 
By advertising in the Publisher's Weekly you may be 
able to secure a copy for yourself, although one is now 
valued at something like twenty-five dollars, Chaf- 
fer's Hand-book of Marks and Devices wiil be of great 
service to you, and so will The Ceramic Art, by Jennie 
J. Young. 


Avtomonite.—Write to the head nurse of the hos- 
pital to which you wish to go, and ask her to 
send you the information you want. Address her 
as the head nurse, and she will get the letter. If you 
wrote to several hospitals, and studied their require- 
ments carefully, you might find yourself better 
equipped to enter one than another. There is great 
difference between them all, not only in the training 
given, the reputation which the nurses afterward bear, 
bat in the character of the women themselves who 
are to be found in the varions institutions, You 
have chosen well in the one which you name, and I 
should certainly begin by trying to get in there. You 
realize, do you not, that the training is severe, that 
there can be no backsliding, and that one must work 
a than in training for almost any other profes- 
sion? 
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BICYCLES 


Prope WHO BUY 


Rambler bicycles know they 
have received more for their 
investment than they could 
in any other way, in wheels, 


PRICE #2LO 


AGENCIES EVERYWHERE 
Gormutty & Jerrery Mro. Co. 
Chicago. Boston, Washington, New 
York. Brooklyn. Detroit. Cincinnati. 
Buffalo. Cleveland. London, Eng. 
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The shoe-saver and shoe-shiner 


Raven 
Gloss 


For nearly a quarter of a cen- 
tury the standard ladies’ shoe 


j 





dressing. It is just right for 
men’s kid shoes, too. 


Accept no inferior substitutes. 


Raven Gloss Mfg. Co. 
No. 71 Barclay Street 
New York City 

If your dealer hasn't 
it we'll send full-sized 
bottle by prepaid ex- 
press for the price, 
cents (in stamps), 
Added eesessssand 


Soft White Hands 


IN A SINGLE NIGHT 


Soak the hands thoroughly, on retiring, in 
a hot lather of Curicurs Soap, Dry, and 
anoint freely with Curicura (ointment), 
greatest of emollient skin cures. Wear old 
gloves during night. The effect is truly won- 
derful, and a blessing to all with sore hands, 
itching palms, and painful finger ends. 


IF YOUR HAIR ’ 


slight expense. Gray 4 air re oe d to original 
color, bleached hair to any shade. 
IMPERIAL HAIR REGENERATOR 
* Clean, Odorless, Harmless. 
Write for descriptive 
IMPERIAL 
Dept. 44, 
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CHEM. MFG, CO. 
202 Fifth Avenue, New Vork, 
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HARPER’S CATALOGUE 
thoroughly revised and classified, will be sent 
by mail to any address on receipt of ten cents. 
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We have yet to hear of a rider of the COLUMBIA BEVEL-CEAR 
CHAINLESS who would willingly give it up for any other wheel. , 
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Direct testimony is always bet- 
ter than hearsay evidence. If you 
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planned and wrought by the most finished 


literary workman who to-day writes English 
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over many pleasant sittings. Next. come | Generally settlements have three sources 
ther pleasures. Walking into Mrs. Brook's | | of support—susiaining m¢ mbers, contribu 
drawing-room, the feeling is much like that | tors, and life members or chapters. A sus 
if the veteran play-goer who sits down toen | taining memlher pays five dollars per an 
j ‘ ! play where the stage-setting is num, While «a chapter may consist of a group 
tine, the actors know their parts, and the | of persons promising to pay one hundred 
drama itself is worth watehing. Mrs. Brook dollars annually. Life membership is at 
enham, called by her set Mrs. Brook, is a | tained by the payment of twenty five or fif 
type of one sort of modern mother. The | | ty dollars, according to the rules governing 
Duchess is another. Nanda and Aggie, the different settlements A Ten consisting ofa 
your irls trained respectively by Mrs, | majority of college graduates may constitute 
Brook and the Duchess, are clearly accentu- | itself a chapter, and ce vote its finances and 
led types of modern young women, The | | efforts to this most satisfactory work. The 
hand which drew Daisy Miller has lost none ordinary dues and fines may be suppleme nt 
of its cunning or delicacy, and, if possible, ed by sales or entertainments, so that the re 
here is an added retinement of touch in the | sponsibility of the additional sum will not 


pencil which produces for us the grave, sin 
cere, and Nanda, and the exquisite, 
went, and childish Aggie. There is some 
thing winningly original in giving us Mr 
Longdon, a frankly old man, and a thorough 
gentleman of the who seems like 
exotic among indigenous plants in the 
London drawing-room of the closing nine 
teenth century Mr. Longdon had been the 
iver of Nanda Brookenham's grandmother, 
who had refused his suit and married an 
admire: But her loyal lover he re 
mained long after her death, and her physi 
cal reincarnation in the person of her grand 
laughter moves him so strangely that it 


slipie 


Nd school 


other 


ap peals to us, The situation is unusually 
icate and fine—a man in love with a girl 
vho might have been his granddaughter, 
wd it is mavaged with successful discern 
ment rhe other men, Mrs. Brook’s hus 
band and her sow Harold, Vanderbank, 
Mitchell, Cashmore, Petherton, have each | 
their interest for the reader, and once fairly 


wunched on the tide of the novel, its deeps | 


All mail orders promptly executed. Senter #99 
KN OX: HATTER 194 FIFTH AVE. N.Y. 
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McC AR THty’s 
REMINISCENCES 





| prove 


burdensome. Generally speaking, a 
Ten will have an assured income of forty- 
eight dollars. With an allowance of cight 
dollars for incidental expenses, they will 
need only sixty dollars to complete the sum 
promised by every chapter, Sometimes by 
dividing this amount among the members of 
the Ten and leaving each girl to raise her in 
dividual contribution of six dollars in any 
way most congenial to herself, the work can 
be easily accomplished. Almost any Ten 
that does not care to devote so much of the 
yearly income to this cause can help along 
the movement by making the president or 
some other officer a sustaining member 

In most settlements there are 
dressmaking, millinery, plain sewing, cook 
ing, English, arithmetic, bookkeeping, type 
writing, and stenography. In the distinctly 
Christian settlements there are 
vices on Sunday mornings and afternoons 
During the week there are club meetings; 
for generally the girls over fourteen years of 
age are classified in such a manner that per 


classes in 


gospel ser 


sud its shallows alike hold us as only we are | sonal contact become of —, — n 
held by a master of the craft, in whose hands them and the ~— 0 — wor — 
we ure a8 Wax to be melted and shaped times a Ten can do excellent service by as 


REMINISCENCES. 


| S003 r ns . se oC 
The Awkward Age is a philosophical study | sisting with the programmes of these club 


By Justin 


of the social life of our time. There are | | meetings. The girl who has musical ot 
those who will have no patience t sue — +r » > oa fA ‘1c dramatic ability bas here a fine chance to 
its anaual nt Fant rod 7 serene Ave pee | Mc CAR ; ate ‘i M. - Author of A History of use her talent for others. ‘There is nothing 


like Mr. James's manner and 


who frankly admit their lack of comprehen 


Our Own 


more helpful for these club members than 
the object-lesson of seeing girls of the ir own 


Times.’ 


and methods, 


m of his subtleties. But all students of One cannot attempt to give even a bare idea of the multitude of racy ages, with every opportunity for self-indul 
literature must be familiar with its best ex and sparkling estimates of the great people of the Victorian era. Open gence and a iife of pleasure, deliberately 
ponents either of his two volumes at any page and you will discover something to choosing first the spiritual kingdom. Gen 


erally play-grounds and kindergartens form 
part of the settlement work. Children so 
quickly become tired of their toys that often 
among an ordinary circle of friends a collec 
tion of second-hand playthings can be made 
by a Ten that will result in many happy 
hours in the settlement play-ground. An 


different to Henry James 


his atmosphere of 


His exquisite art, 
golden mist and tender 
lucid and never hurried style 
his felicity in epigram 
in the present 
particularly 


arrest your attention.—Dadly Maz/, London. 

These admirable “-Reminiscences.” That they will be widely read goes 
without saying; and that all who pick them up will enjoy their delightful 
pages is equally certain.—Datly Telegraph, London 

This fascinating work. Mr. McCarthy's capacious memory travels over 
nearly half a century of public life, political and literary. The volumes are 
a mine of generous appreciations, and.they form the happiest of supplements occasional afternoon can be devoted to mend 
to their author's “ History of Our Own Times.”—Da/s/y Chronicle, London. ing and redressing dolls, making bean-bags 

Mr. McCarthy deserves general gratitude for this latest proof of his ver- , Work - bags filled with 
satility and skill as an interpreter of the life of our own day.—Ssandard, pieces of silk, lace, ribbon, and cloth are 
London. eagerly welcomed by little girls who have 

Mr. McCarthy's “ Reminiscences” are delightful. He has every qualifi- never had such dainty materials from which 
cation for this fascinating kind of literature. The art of the story-writer is to make dresses for their dolls 
in his fingers, in his heart, and in his head. . Delightful gossip.— Daily In the kindergarten odds and ends of 
News, London. worsted, colored beads, shells, flower seeds, 

No more readable book of recollections has been published ; it is sure to pads, pencils, and colored paper are accept 
P en . » nie : vwiei we Pole. while pictures of fruits, flowers, and ani 
appeal successfully to the lovers of bright writing.—G/ode, London. “ 

: ; ; : mals are always of value. For the reading 
_ His style gives the impression of the most fluent and sparkling conversa- room it seems impossible to secure too many 
tion. . The two volumes form a record of English society worthy of magazines, papers, and books. Books, of 
being placed alongside the political history for which Mr. McCarthy has course, are naturally subjected to rather 
been so greatly esteemed,—and no praise for them could be more fitting or rough handling, and do not last long. Ad 
significant. Airmingham Post. ditional copies are desirable of these, as well 
as of all standard works. Games, and scrap 


dream his and 
were never better 
work, The last 
marked, and such 
Everybody's omelette is made | 
of somebody's eggs, Most English talk 
is much like a quadrille danced in a sentry 
box,” and others which abound, are speci 
mens Of the author's skill in clever conden 
You may let your conscience 
slone if you are nice to the second house 
aphorism which a woman at 
once understands, and a woman simply loves 
between Mrs. Brook, with her 
deep contrivances and her air of childlike 
candor, and her ponderous opposite, the 
Nanda, too. and Aggie are in com- 
lose our hearts to 
James Mouns that we shall. 


shown than 


| 
; 
ind no lover of literature can be in | 
i 
| 
| 
i 
attribute is | 
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mail is an 


the coutrast 
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plete 
Nanda 
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Two Vols. With Photogravure Portrait. Crown books containing likenesses of men and wo 

> . ’ een - , y vnt in literature, art, and sec 
FROE TER OEtyees 8vo, Cloth, Uncut Edges and Gilt Tops, $4 50 eveun cinerea Rehagatinasl valne, Cleth 
though great your | ing and shoes, if in good condition, are of 


‘Dee r go to law, 
troubles be, | great assistance in conducting the work 
And virtuous live in spite of misery. Pp eS ( ) | | Every Ten, however, should be self-re spect 
= H A R E R B R H E R S | ing enough not to donate a garment until it 
Think of your own faults while alone you li k d has been mended and cleaned, if it requires 
st Publishers, New York and London J] | ster stention. “rise moral effect of tne itt 
If others sin, you need not mention it. 
Jo“. BEnToN. 








of soiled finery and buttonless shoes undoes 
the good attempted. HeLen Jay. 
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Protection 
at 


Low Cost 


A simple and inexpensive 
form of Life Insurance is- 
sued by The Prudential 


is the participating 


“WHOLE LIFE POLICY” 
It is profit-sharing; it fur- 
nishes absolute protection 
at low cost; it contains 
many features which render 
it valuable and profitable 
to the policy-holder, while 
it guards his interests in 
every way possible. 

Write for descriptive 
booklet, sent free on request. 


THE PRUDENTIAL 


Insurance Co. of America 


J0OUN F. DRYDEN, President. 
Home Office: NEWARK, 8. 4, 












MAISON 
LAFERRIERE 


28, RUE TAITBOUT, PARIS 


Reminds its numerous American 
Lady-Customers who honour this 
firm with their orders that —— will 
always find there the most splendid 
assortment of the very latest no- 
velties created in 


" ROBES ", MANTEAUX 
ad COSTUMES 


4 

4 

4 

‘ Patented Furnisher to H. R. H. the Princess 
o 

* 
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The 
feited 


most 
article 


fraudulently 
the 


and 
market 


flagrantly counter- 


on to-day is the genuine 


Johann Maria 
Farina Cologne 


Old customers are hard to deceive. They may be 


misled by the bottle and label, but they Anow the 
Cologne You cannot be deceived if the label reads: 
Johann Maria Farina, GEGENUBER dem 





Julichs Platz —the word “gegeniber"’ must appear or 
the bottle is a worthless imitation. Send for circular. 
Each bottle also bears the label of 


Schieffelin & Co., New York, Sole Agents. 
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: Harper’s Periodicals : 
MAGAZINE - $4 00a Year? 
} WEEKLY - - 4 00a Year 
BAZAR - - 4 00a Year } 
LITERATURE - 4 00 a Year! 
ROUND TABLE 1 00a Year } 





REFRESHING SLEEP, 
Horsford’s Acid Phosphate 


taken before retiring quiets the nerves 
and Induces sleep. 
Genuine bears name Horsford’s on wrapper. 











. HARPER’S BAZAR 


DRESS 


Correspondents of the Bazan are requested to send in their questions at least three weeks before the 


newers are needed 


The 


Bazan has a very large correspondence, and regrets that it cannot answer any letters by mail. 


Lavewpen. —Salt and water is supposed to be a good 
thing to set the color in wash material; but | always 
feel a little dubions myself when a material like that 
of which you enclose sumple fades before it is washed, 
Why do you not return it to the shop where you 
bought it, and tell them what has happened? You say 
you purchased it from a reliable firm, and it is to their 
advantage to have you satisfied. 


Gromevs.—Six months is quite long enough for you to 
wear the veil, and during the summer there is no reason 
why you should wear it if you do not care to du so, 
A great many veils are now made of net and trimmed 
with lace. You can wear a dull black India silk 
trimmed with net, although it is scarcely appropriate ; 
it would be best to have bands of crape or trimming 
of the silk itself. You can wear the hem-stitched col 
lars now, but it would be best if you wore instead the 
collar simply with a hem of the transparent material. 
The rules in regard to mourning are much less strin- 
gent than they were. 


Cuartorre O.—An all-black hat will be the smart- 
est thing you can wear. I think a toque would be 
best, with a soft brim of chiffon or lived with the 
chiffon. The toes of shues this year are made medium, 
neither very pointed nor very square. The soles are 
always made wider than the boot itself, and it is not 
necessary to have an exuggeratedly broad jook Lo your 
boots and shves. Finish your black feather boa with 
two or three ostrich tips sewed to it, but I cannot 
advise doing anything if the boa is so very short 
You could tie it at the neck with a broad satin bow ; 
this is rather effective. To wear with your tailor suit 
get a blue straw of the rough quality—not too large— 
and trim it with yellow flowers. 


B. C. C.—At different times lately the Bazan has 
given directions for draping lace shawls on skirts, 
One very favorite model is to have the shawl put on 
at the back of the skirt, the ends crossed in front, and 
then falling down over the under-skirt, which is 
covered either with ruffles of lace, chiffon, or net. 1 
do not think you could put two kiuds of lace shawls 
together. If you are inclined to be stout, put the point 
ot the shaw! in front and the ruffles on the skirt at the 
back ; this will probably be more becoming to your 
figure. Even if your neck is short, it will be best to 
have a stiffened collar—that is, a band to your waist 
lined with thin crinoline. Over this you can put a 
soft fuld of lace. The lace ties, too, ought to be be- 
coming te yon, Get a yard and three-quarters or two 
yards of lace, not over two inches wide, put it twice 
around your neck, and tie it in front in a short bow. 
This style of lace tie you can wear with almost every 
gown, 


L. O. F.—1 should advise using cream lace insertion 
on your black gown, The model of a foulard gown 
on the first page of Bazan No. 19 would be becoming 
made up in your material; bat you would have to 
arrange the waist a little differently, making the trim, 
ming come down in longer lines instead of going 
directly around the waist—have it mvre in pointed 
shape. Havea white chiffon and lace hat to wear with 
this gown, or an all-black one. ‘There are a grent many 
charming styles now with straw crowns and velvet 
brims, very much like those worn by children last 
summer, and they are quite suitable for a girl of your 
age. 


H. E —Make your gowns with the skirts rather full 

that ix, with a little fulness in the front and side 
breadths. You can get this fulness by putting in 
tucks lengthwise down to a little below the waist-line, 
and letting the material hang loose from that. Make 
your gowns with a drop skirt instead of having them 
allinene. A black foulard made in this way trimmed 
with black lace insertion is pretty, or, if you wish, you 
can have an attached floance, which is particularly be- 
coming to a stout figure. The jacket effect of waist 
is always the best, with a fall front, somewhat on the 
old-fashioned blazer style. Have the waists cut so 
that they are longer in front than in the back, and 
bring the vest part down below your waist-line. In 
other words, do not define the waist at all. That is 
quite a fashion now with people who are inclined to 
be stout and who wear the straight front 
Have the belts arranged so that they go far down, 
about an inch or two below where the real waist-line 
is; trim the fronts of your jackets with lace, and use 
as much lace or ruffles as poseible in jabot effect. 


corsets. 


Boruseen.—If you can match the red of the check 
you could have a very smart gown. If you cannot 
match it, make it up with white. Black would never 
do; it would be too sharp a contrast. You could get 
grenadine or nuns’ veiling, or even a very light weight 
of woul. This ehade of red is worn now, so I do not 
see why you should have any difficulty in getting what 
you want. There are a great many cheap laces with 
which you can trim your white and green gown. I 
have seen some for ten and fifteren cents a yard, over 
an inch wide. I do not know of anything else that 
you could combine with it, unless you match the green 
of the fizure in a taffeta silk. You might change the 
entire gowu by having a shirt-waist of tucked taffeta 
silk in the green, with sleeves of the same material as 
the skirt. It is a pretty shade of green, and will look 
particularly well with white. 


W. 8.— Yon will have no difficulty in letting down 
your brown suit; you can piece it from the hem and 
cover the joining with brown braid or black braid. I 
think perhaps the black braid will be the better; it 
will make the brown of the material look fresher. 
The coat you will simply have to have recut. You 
will not be able to have any very great change in style, 
bat it can be made short, and the sleeves smaller. It 
will look quite like new if you pat on fancy revers, 
either of white silk covered with yellow lace, or of 
white cloth edged with satin or white piqué revers, 


Mas. J. E. C.—A thin none’ veiling trimmed with 
crape makes a very smart gown. There are some new 
lustreless mulls and muslins and white nuns’ veiling, 
something of the effect of Eudora cloth trimmed with 
crape, will be the handsomest thing that you can have. 
Widows wear deep mourning veils at any time, sum. 
mer or winter, but it is not considered bad form to 
weur a hat with a veil edged with crape instead of an 
all-crape veil—that is, for any informal occasion. 





Mee. —If you want to have your Swiss muslin so 
made that it can be laundered or cleaned, have it made 
separate from the lining. Have a well-fitred luw- 
necked waist and also a well-cut skirt of silk, if pos- 
sible ; if not, of wear silk with silk ruffles, and a thin 
Jawn skirt to wear over it. Everything is now trimmed 
with lace. A very smart model for a Swiss muslin is 
tight-fiuting in the upper part of the skirt, and has two 
bands of yellow lace insertion pat in to form a V- 
shaped point in front. There is an attached flounce, 
finished with a little narrow lace edge. The body of 
the waist fits tightly im the back; in front is soft and 
full, with bands of the lace put in in the V shape, and 
has a fichu of the muslin that lies flat aronnd the 
shoulders, crosees in front, and is tied In a bow. If 
you want a very smart gown, have the sleeves made of 
lace. A much simpler way, particularly for a young 
girl, to have her gown made will be to have rows of 
narrow lace ineertion put on around the skirt from the 
waist to the fluunce. Young girle are wearing the 
colored linen and the white linen duck and piqué 
skirts cut on the circular plan or in bell shape. Some 
of these skirts are trimmed with bands of insertion ; 
others are quite plain. A white piqué skirt is always 
smart. Get any other shirt-waists you may buy in 
white; they are much prettier and more becoming. 
A smart way to make over your challi would be to 
trim it with bands of narrow velvet; the waist cut in 
points over a yoke of white lace or dark blue silk in 
tiny tucks 


Mas. A. H.—There are not a great many skirts of 
plain black taffeta now ; the few that are seen are ex- 
ceedingly smart. Those that take their place are of 
cotted taffetas or the Lidia silks with seme color. 
There are several varieties of the black silk net. —The 
bride must wear gloves ai a home wedding, and if the 
wedding is in the evening the groom must wear a 
dress suit. The bride, if she is married in a travelling 
goWb, must have her hat and gloves to match. You 
will not be able to buy a real Cluny lace over-dress for 
less than two hundred dollars, and I really doubt your 
being satiefied with that quality. Irieh poplin is not 
worn now for wedding gowns; you would much bet 
ter buy a satin than anything else. White poplin 
cosis from a dollar and a half to five dollars a yard, 
Poplin and organdie would not go well together, A 
modified princesse gown would be the most suitable; 
there have been one or two illustrated receutly in the 
Bazan. A princesse gown, particularly a wedding 
gown, requires almost a fanitiess figure 


A. C. T.—Make an under-skirt and trim it with 
two or three rows of accordion-pleated silk or black 
net, then fit your over-skirt of lace over this. You 
will have no difficulty in so doing, even theugh it does 
seem to be rather narrow around the bottom, You 
can draw it up if necessary, so that it does vot make 
the under-skirt look too tight. A good way to make 
the black cashmere—you can use the same drop skirt 
for both, if you want to be very economical—will be to 
have a long over-ekirt cut.in rounded scallops and 
finished with two folds of cashmere or with au iuser- 
tion of black lace. Make the waist with the effect of 
a bow in front—that is, the side pieces drawn forward 
and tied in a rosette. Then have showing above and 
below this, in the yoke and vest, some tucked silk of 
any becoming color. ‘The smartest of all would be to 
have a white silk with black lace over it, introducing 
a little color as a lining for the bow.—We do not pub- 
lish the Magazine you mention. 

Karuina.—The Bazan of May 20 contained full de- 
scriptions and illustrations of graduates’ dresses, 

Vioiwr.—Instead of the white silk I should advise 
using white silk mull or mouasseline de soie, which is 
really the same thing. Why not have a white lace, if 
expeurve is ne object? Nothing is more beautiful than 
a white lace gown, and you could use it for something 
else afterward. White slippers are necessary—white 
satin, with a little rosette of lace and a rhinestone 
buckle. You must not for a moment think of having 
your hair dressed low in your neck. It never looks 
well with a bridal costume, particularly if you wear a 
veil, no matter how becoming it may be to you at 
other times, There is no reason why it should not be 
becoming dressed high, if you have it high enough— 
that is, comb it above the crown of the head, and then 
tie it in a knot. By all means wear a veil—a white 
tulle veil trimmed with lace just across the end. It is 
more fashionable now than it used to be to have wed- 
ding receptions at restaurants, but it always seems to 
me rather better form to have the entertainment in a 
private house. If what you desire is to save trouble, 
you can do it by engaging outside help. It really 
would make very little difference, and to my mind will 
be inflnitely better, A black silk grenadine would be 
an excellent purchase ; I cannot suggest anything in 
ita place that would be better. It would be very nice 
if you could have a canopy built where the ceremony 
is to take place; that is always effective ; or you could 
have a railing of flowers and greens put across in imi- 
tation of a chancel rail. Thies is not difficult, and is 
very effective. If you cannot arrange this, have a 
hook in the ceiling, and have wreaths of greens caught 
in it and drawn down to the corners of the room, and 
directly from the hook have a marriage bell or bal! of 
flowers. It would be nice to have a maid of honor; 
she could wear a pink monaseline de soie gown and 
carry a bougnet of pink roses. Pink is a most effec- 
tive color for a maid of honor or bridemaid, especi- 
ally in the evening. The groom, of course, must 
wear full evening dres#; nothing elee would be in 
the least enitable. Music always adds greatly to 
any entertainment, so I hope you will arrange to 
have it. 


Mus. M. D. C.—The Pattern Department has already 
sugyested two patterns which seem to us highly suita- 
ble for the figure you describe. In lengthening the 
skirt, add a three-inch stiffening of crinoline or hair 
cloth, as preferred, the joining being hidden under 
several narrow ruffles. One of the most fashionable 
trimmings you could have to combine with the grena- 
dine sample you send would be narrow puckered rib- 
bon, or, failing this, amall rachings of mousseline de 
sole. Any other trimming would be too heavy. We 
would suggest similar trimming in white for the vest 
or yoke, as the jets and spangled Jaces will very surely 
accentuate the thinness of the person for whom the 
dress is desired. 
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Reduced Prices 


\ chased several hun- 
dred pieces of fine suitings 
and skirtings at much be- 
low their actual value 
This enables us to inaugu- 
rate the biggest Reduced- 
Price Sale that we have 
ever announced, You now 
have an opportunity of se- 
curing a fashionable gar- 
ment ata reduction of one- 
third from former prices. 
No. 612.—French 
Walking-Gown, consist- 
ing of open-front jacket 
belted at the waist and 
new gored skirt with 
curved centre gore. The 
collar, revers, and cuffs 
are faced with white-and 
black striped silk, edged 
with black ribbon ruch- 
ing; the skirt is also 
trimmed with ribbon 
ruching, as illustrated 
The entire garment is 
lined throughout and is 
made from a choice collec- 
tion of all-wool materials. 
Retailers ask $20 for a 
gown of this kind. Our 
price has been $16. 
Reduced Price for 
this Sale . $10.67 
We are also closing out a few sample garments which 
were made up for exhibition in our salesroom : 
Suits, $5 to $10; have been $10 to $20 
Skirts, $3 to $8; have been $6 to $16 
We tell you, about hundreds of other reduced-price 
garments in our Summer Catalogue and Bargain List, 
which will be sent /ree, together with a full line of 
samples of materials to any lady who wishes them. Any 
garment that is not entirely satisfactory may be returned 
and your money will be cheerfully refunded 
Write to-day for Catalogue, Samples, and Bargain 
List; don’t delay—the choicest goods will be sold first 


THE NATIONAL CLOAK CO., 
119 and 121 West 23d Street, New York. 








No. 612. 


Shirt Waists. 
White Linen, Piqué, Lawn and Silk 
Fancy Waists. 
Lace and Embroidery trimmed 
Silk Petticoats. 


Mohair, Dimity, and Pongee Skirts 


Kimono 








| Dressing Sacqu's Wrappers 


Batiste Summer Corsets 


Broadovay A 19th st. 


NEW YORK 
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Is the only perfect 


Dress Shield 











| =< Specified by leading 
yp fo a ladies’ tailors every 
ios td where. 
No Rubber. 


No Chemicals. 


) Is the only shield that 
is absolutely odorless 
and impervious. 


Every Pair 


Warranted. 
ij your dealer does 
not keep them, send 
25 cents for sample 


pair. lilustrated book 
let free. 


\ OMO MFG.CO., 
ae Middletown, 
\ Conn. 
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This entire building, 
and two annexes, 
are devoted exclusively to the work of the 
NEW ENGLAND 
CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC. 
Accessible to musical events of every nature. 
The best masters in music, elocution and lan 








guages that money can command. George W. 
Chadwick, Musical Director. Prospectus free. 
FRANK W. HALE, General , Boston, Mass. 








J 
| and business of all kinds 
in New York by a ladyof 
experience, good taste, &c., without charge. Circular 
references. Stiss A. BON bd, 66 Lexington Ave., N.Y. 











A LUNATIC WITH TASTE. © 





“Kinder peculiar cire t happ d 
Vother day,” remarked the loquacious landlord of the 
taverti at Polkville, Arkansaw, addressing a tourist 
from the North, who seemed to be interested in remi- 
niscences of the neighborhood. “ You see, » feller by 
the name of Gap Cronk got to puzzlin’ over whether 
the first egg of all eggs was laid by a hen, or the origi- 
nal ben of all hens was hatched from an egg, com- 
plication’ his reasonin’ by Sggerin’ that of con’se if the 
first oes was laid by a hen, that hen must have been 
hatched froma prior egg, and if the first hen was 
hatched from an egg, that egg must have been lnid by 
a previous bef, and so on back, and further back, and 
back of that, and still back, clear into dim autickerty, 
80 to describe it, and yet farther back, and still beyond 
that, and so forth—till he went as crazy over the anb- 
ject as a bull calf that has ewallered thander. 

“He yelle! for a spell, and then took aud armed 
himself with au assortment of divers guns, knives, and 
pistols, as the lawyers ueually call 'em, locked himecif 
up in his house, and defied the world, the flesh, and the 
devil to shack him out of his retreat. It caused a 
right smart bit of excitement, ‘specially as he took to 
shootin’ through the windows at everybody passin’ 
by, whether they were his relatives or not; and atter 
one plan and another had been tried to git him out, 
and all had failed, it was decided to have the town 
brass band play in front of the house, the natural ex- 
pectation bein’ that he would lay down his weapons 
and come out to hear the music. 

* Waal, the band played and played till they got 
black in the face, and Gap never even showed an ear. 
So, finally, the house was broken into, and he was 
found stone-dead, he havin’ committed suicide soon 
after the band began to play. What do you think of 
that, Mr. Newcome ?” 

“ Well—er—hm !" replied the tourist. “I don’t 
know that I can really blame the poor fellow. I heard 
that band play yesterday morning myself.” 

Tou P. Monegan. 
anaeegprcate 


Mr. Billings was gazing abetractedly into the win- 
dow of a candy-store in which were exhibited sugar 
imitations of various things, from the Brooklyn Bridge 
to a bridal couple, when his eye was attracted by a 
life-size imitation in chocolate, of a worn-out and 
mouldy shoe. 

Instantly the possibilities of a joke bound op, or 
rather laced up, in this very clever deception dawned 
upon Mr. Billings, who 
rather prided himself 
npon what he consider- 
ed “a refined hamor.” 
Entering the store, he 
secured the article at the 
rather ~ steep * prite of 
$2 50, which he reflected 
was the price of a new 
shoe, and departed for 
his office with the bogus 
foot-wear ‘neatly boxed 
and tied with a red, 
white, and. bine ribbon 

At the office Mr. Bil- 
lings exhibited his pur- 
chase with a complacent 
pride, which was in- 
Creased by the expres- 
sions of ¢dmiration from 
all who saw it, and by 
the exceedingly close in- 
spection which he foand 
the article would bear. 
It was certainly the most 
clever imitation of an 
old black shoe become 
quite monldy that Mr 

iliings had ever seen, 
and be explained how 


FOSDICK'S SURPRISE PARTY. 

“Did you hear of Fosdick’s surprise party?” said 
Terwilliger to Winebiddle. 

my — tw ae f fifth bi 

week. It was his forty-fifth bin and his 
friends decided to give hima curpriee.”1 mea 

“ Was ii a success 7” 

“Success! Well, say! It was a roaring success,” 

“Then of course Fosdick was delighted ?” 

“I'm afraid not, He hasn't expressed much delight 
uptodate. Indeed, it is difficult to get him to speak 
of it at ali.” > 

“Why? Tell me abont it.” 

“The way of it was thie: Mallins said to him, in 
rather an off-land way, * By-the-way, doesu’t your 
birthday come next week ?’ 

** Yeu,’ replied Fosdick, ‘on Tuesday." 

“*Be at home that night ?' asked Mullins 

“*T have no engagement,’ replied Fosdick. 

“*'That’s all right,’ said Malline. ‘ Better stay in. 
Some of your friends may call to celebrate your rth- 
day. Better have something to give them, 

“Then he winked mysteriously. 

“Fosdick scented a surprive party. ‘About how 
many?’ he asked, 

*“* Oh, about twenty,’ replied Mallins. 

“ Well, Fosdick decided that if a score of his friends 
thonght enough of him to call to congratulate him on 
his birthday he would do the right thing by them. He 
would surprise them. So he ordered a great spread 
for twenty-five, and it was all set out in a big room in 
his flat, with flowers and decorations and wines and 
all that sort of thing, and darkies to serve it. He ex- 
pomes the surprisers to arrive about eight, but not one 

rad put in an appearance at that time. He waited im 
tiently a whole hour, and nobody came. Then het 
to reach Mullins by telephone, but that individual was 
unreachable. He didn't give up hope until eleven 
«’elock, and then he sent the waiters home and went 
to bed himself. That was the kind of a surprise party 
he got.” Wittiam Hesuy Severes. 
>——— 
It was an automobile, 
Began to balk and rant, 
Aud when "twas told to move on, said, 
“T anto, but I sha’n't!” 
ete 


Fowp Moruen. * Willie, are you asleep?” 
Wuazie. “ Nearly, mamma; my feet are.” 


SECTIONAL PRIDE. he would fool Mrs; Bil- 


\ York Girt. “le THRE WERE MORK MEN AT THI Cc ange ane te guaite st 0 
‘ ’ ti t t 7 , } ‘4 
. % 8 KKSORT, UriD WOULD BE BUSIER card party that evening. 
WITH th BOW AND ARKOW > did Me. Br 
Texas Girl. “laoeep ue wouvos't.. In Texas Curt» wand. A Lasso.” lings chuckle over the 


anticipated perpetration 
of bis. “ lithe homer” 
that the possibilities of 
a joke in the shoe line 
dawned on other minds 


A RHAPSODY OF JUNE 


By Reousann Le Geisswoe than Mr. Billings’s, with 

euch result that while 

Ine ndrone days of Jane are here, And lieten—in the garden-patch Mr. Billings was en- 

‘ . - ome the chanticleer The hired inan doth gayly «natch grossed in an excited 

rh y-brens isymptote His grind sendrons restful sleep dine uesIOn with his 

Det Sead the tiiindmiat Senadtiacs-of thie ik ~~ friend Chadwick, re- 

" ly-gr rat ; egarc le o Llowworm’s peep, garding the new Wolcot- 

“ from the distant shimmering hills Or of the pink-cheeked angle-worm hurst golf-links, a>yenu- 

We r the carolling Sarsapariils. Whe on the lilic-bu-h doth: squirm ine mouldy leather shoe 

A * the way the violet tines And-O, the scrumptious: clouds that rise was neatly substituted 

Of sunclleygosters do enthare Aud thunder through the saffron skies for .the confectionery 
! rundscape, ae it winds it* way The while the lightning strikes the roof marvel 4 

: : bad b ’ Mr. ° Billings hung 


T'wixt guatter-kerb and roundelay And gambols like an opera bonffe ! around his~office impa 








, Yer AUNT SARAH MAY BE 


SEOOND-CHILDHOOD, BUT I 








JUST GUESS 


tiently waiting until it 
became dark enough to 
get his prize home un- 
observed. Sneaking in 
at the side gate, he de- 
posited it in the cellar, 
and then jauntily let 





APPRECIATION. 


, Mauve. “ Tits 18 Not, MY Bear Work, -1 ONLY PAINTED IT TO KreP 
himself fm at the front ” 
door. THE WOLF FROM THE LOOK, 
“Where have you itis Friend. “Uane rr ovr. Ir wits Be A success,” 
been, Rutherford ?” 
sromptly inquired Mre. 
sillings 


“ Buying shoes,” replied Mr. Billings, in excellent 
humor. 

“ Where is your purchase 7” said Mre. Billings. 

“Um, at the office,” «aid Mr. Billings, evasively, and 
unconsciously telling the truth 

Throngheut the evening Mr. Billings was beaming- 
ly cordial, and excused his frequent trumping of his 
yartner’s tricks by the explanation that he was think- 
ing on a little humor, which would be appreciated 
later. As the time arrived for Mrs. Billings to preside 
at the chafing-dish, Mr. Billings stole down to obtain 
his package, encountering on the stairs the Snipkinses’ 
second girl in the act of taking observations for the 
benefit of the Billingses’ social rivais. 

Mr. Billings  aapemern rejoined the company, with a 
complacent smile and a —— tied with the national 
colors. In a few carefally chosen words he cxplained 
that “refined humor was the chiefest pleasure of such 
ange ie o ll and requested Mrs. Billings to open the 
box and exhibit the remarkable article contained 
therein. 

“Why, Rutherford !" said Mre. Billings, who regard- 
ed the innovation with distinct disapproval, “ what do 
you mean ?” 

Mr. Billings beamed, while all crowded about to view 
the old shoe 

“Oh, is it real ?” asked Miss Jones. 

“Oertainly,” said Mr. Billings, meaning real choco- 
late. 

“ Hand-sewed ?” facetiously inquired Sharpe 

“Memento of his wedding-day,” simpered Miss 
Simpkins 

“ Three dollar, or two-fifty 7” said Chadwick. 

“It is a dirty old thing, and I'm ashamed of you, 
Rutherford !” said Mrs. Billings, indignantly. 

“ Ladies and gentlemen,” began Mr. Billings, bland- 
ly, ** I don’t wonder you can’t tell it from the genuine. 
It is indeed surprisingly real. You will hardly believe 
me when I say it is made of candy.” 

“Candy nothing!” said Sharpe, taking another 
ook, 

“We will presently eat it,” continued Mr. Billings, 
“and I will ventare to say that it will prove pearly as 
edible as Mra, Billings’s delightful cooking,” bowing 
to Mrs. Billings. 

“I will now prove to you,” said Mr. Jillings, “that 
this instrument of refined humor is bot a master- 
ome of the confectioner’s art.” Advancing to the ta- 
»le, he dramatically raised the shoe and solemnly took 
a bite. 

The curtain would best be drawn at this point, but 
it is understood that Mr. Billings refused to speak for 
three days. Howakrp A. Guippines. 


HIS DOUBLE. DEMISE. 


“Wall, wall!” ejaculated McLabberty, intheaméidet 
of bix perusal of a newspaper which he had carelessly 
picked up Bedad, poor Duffy ix dead agim! An’ 
ut eames to hov happened in dhe same wag_as at did 
on Agee eee has been blown up by a prematoor 
ast. Oi shud hov t’ought thot wance wud hov been 
enough to satisfy him, but thin he always was wan av 
thim fellers thot niver know dheir own moinds«." 

** Phwot are yez tarkin’ about 7” asked Mrs. McLub- 
berty,in some surprise. “ Duffy dead again? Is ut 
crazy ye are ?”’ 

“No; oj do be r’adin’ ut roight here in dhe papy, 
an’—” 

“Lave me look at thot dockymint! Whoy, yez 
blander-head, dhis is a two-year-owld papy thot vi 
laid out to spread on dhe shilf !” . 

“Is thot so? Wall, ut relaves me moind. Oj wae 
a to Vink av such bad luck happenin’ to poor 
Duffy.” 

Mr. Edison and Signor Marconi are said to be doing 
wonderful work in wireless telegraphy, but if they 
wieh to be of real value to the state, what they should 
experiment in is wireless politics. We think this 
would tarn out to be the greatest invention of the age. 

extn hemepmasie 

The Olympia’s telephone buzzéd frantically. 

** Hello !” cried Dewey. 

“That you, Admiral 7?” 

“Yes, Who are you?” 

“I'm the editor of the Bungtown Bazoo.” 

“ Well ?” 

*“ Are you going to eat all those dinners ?” 

“IT expect to.” 

“ Well, you'd better do what we do with our paper.” 

* What's that?” 

“ We have patent insides.” 


“ There is no question about your guilt, prisoner,” 
said the judge. ‘ But I’m disposed to be lenient. I 
can send you to State’s prison for a year or more, or 
I can send you to Blackwells Isiand for six months—” 

“Oh, I don’t care where I go, judge,” said the pris- 
oner. ‘“* Which place has the best golf-liuks?” 

—_—_—>—— 

“Do you have any mosquitoes hereabouts ?” asked 
the prospective tenant. 

*“ Once in a while,” said the agent. “ Bot we have 
a very excellent police force, and they arrest them if 
they become unduly annoying.” 





